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I—GOD AND EVIL. 
By Joun WISDOM. 


Introduction.—Since there is evil in this world can there be a 
God who is both perfect and omnipotent ? 

Some people, notably philosophers and theologians, have tried 
to answer this question by saying, ‘‘ There is no evil in this world ”. 
Dr. MacTaggart once dealt with this answer thus—‘ My boot 
pinches me”’, he said, “even the greatest optimist would admit 
that if a virtuous man were pained that would be an evil. Now 
either I am virtuous or I am not. If I am then a virtuous man 
is in pam: and that evil exists. If I am not then again evil 
exists—namely my lack of virtue.” 

In his book “Some Dogmas of Religion”’ he treats the question 
more seriously. ‘‘ It has been asserted ”, he says (p. 209), “ that 
the universe, when looked at rightly, may be completely good. 
Sometimes the standard is challenged, and it is suggested that 
pain and sin are really good, though we think them evil. Some- 
times our comprehension of the facts is challenged ; it is admitted 
that pain and sin, if they existed, would be bad, but it is main- 
tained that they do not really exist. 

“ The first of these alternatives means complete ethical scepti- 
cism. There is no judgement about the good of whose truth we 
are more certain than the judgement that what is painful or sinful 
cannot be perfectly good. If we distrust this judgement, we have 
no right to put any trust in any judgement of good orevil. In 
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that case we should have no right to call anything or anybody 
good, and therefore it would be impossible to justify any belief 
in God, whose definition includes goodness. This objection, 
therefore, cannot consistently be used, by the believers in an 
omnipotent God, against the existence of evil. 

* The second alternative [that sin and pain do not. really 
exist] is one which can only be supported by metaphysical argu- 
ments of a somewhat abstruse and elaborate nature... . I 
will only say briefly that the theory of the unreality of evil now 
seems to me untenable. Supposing that it could be proved that 
all that we think evil was in reality good, the fact would still 
remain that we think it evil. This may be called a delusion or 
a mistake. But a delusion or mistake is as real as anything else. 
A savage’s erroneous belief that the earth is stationary is just as 
real a fact as an astronomer’s correct belief that it moves. The 
delusion that evil exists, then, is real. But then, to me at least, 
it seems certain that a delusion or an error which hid from us 
the goodness of the universe would itself be evil. And so there 
would be real evil after all. If, again, the existence of the delusion 
is pronounced to be a delusion, then this second delusion, which 
would be admitted to be real, must be pronounced evil, since it 
is now this delusion which deceives us about the true nature of 
reality and hides its goodness from us. And so on indefinitely. 
However many times we pronounce evil unreal, we always leave 
reality, behind, which in its turn is to be pronounced evil.” 

We must then face the fact that there is evil in the world. 
Can we still believe that God is at the same time both perfect 
and omnipotent ¢ 

It has sometimes been said that even if God does allow evil 
to exist he may be perfect. Thus Mansel says that the infliction 
of physical suffering, the permission of moral evil and various 
other things. are facts which no doubt are reconcilable, we know 
not how, with the infinite Goodness of God, but which certainly 
are not to be explained on the supposition that its sole and suf- 
ficient type is to be found in the finite goodness of man. 

But Mansel has got behind a hedge of vague language. When 
he talks with a capital G of the ‘Goodness of God ’-is he using 
the word * goodness’ in the ordmary sense or not? If he is, 
then I can only say that it seems to me certain that any person 
who without excuse allows evil to exist is not perfectly good in 
that ordinary sense. And if Mansel is not using ‘ good’ in the 
ordinary sense his remark is irrelevant. For that Mansel chooses 
to use our word ‘ good ’ for a quality which he believes to belong 
to God does not make the question whether that quality belongs 
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GOD AND EVIL. 
to God or not the question as to whether he is good or not in the 
ordinary sense ; and that is the question we are discussing. 

Having dealt with two answers which are rather obviously 
subterfuges, let us try to see a little more clearly what the 
difficulty is. It is argued that if God would not prevent the 
evil that exists he is not perfect and that if he could not he is not 
omnipotent, and that we must therefore give up either his good- 
ness or his omnipotence. 

This argument is unsound. Its unsoundness is difficult to 
detect because the expressions ‘ omnipotent ’ and *‘ could not ’ 
each have two meanings. When I say “ God is omnipotent ” 
I may mean that he could do anything however absurd, such as 
making something which is round and square or something which 
is both white and not white. When I say that God is omnipotent 
in this sense I mean that he could do things which are absurd, 
not merely in the sense that they are extraordinary and contrary 
to the laws of science but in the sense that they are unthinkable 
and contrary to the laws of logic—self-contradictory. In this 
sense of ‘omnipotent’ it must be admitted that if God could 
not prevent the evil in the world he is not omnipotent. But 
no one in his senses should mean such nonsense when he says 
God is omnipotent. There is always one thing an omnipotent 
God cannot do, namely be not omnipotent. 

But what do I mean when I say “ God is omnipotent”? I 
mean that God can do anything however surprising and contrary 
to the laws of nature provided it is not inconceivable and self- 
contradictory. Let us call this second sense of the word ‘ omni- 
potent’ ‘all-powerfulness’. If God could not suspend the 
law of gravity or cure acute appendicitis without an operation, 
he would not be omnipotent in the milder sense which we have 
called ‘ all-powerfulness ’. For there would be no contradiction 
in a suspension of the law of gravitvy—it would not be mathe- 
matically absurd but scientifically surprising; so that if God 
could not suspend the law of gravity he would not be even all- 
powerful. Consequently it is useless to defend God from the 
charge of allowing evil by comparing him to a surgeon who 
hurts in order to cure. If God were all-powerful he could not 
only prevent the hurting but also obtain the cure without it. 

On the other hand, if God could not make 2 plus 2 equal 5 or 
could not construct a round square, it would not follow that he 
is not all-powerful, i.e. not omnipotent in the milder sense. For 
a round square is a mathematical absurdity and God does not 
pretend to be able to make that sort of thing. 

Now can we say that perhaps God does not prevent the evil 
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in the world because it is mathematically impossible for him to 
do so? I think we can. 

It is possible that there is or will be in this world something, 
“say a kingdom of heaven, of so great value that any world without 
it would be worse than this one and that further the present evil 
is a logically necessary condition of it. And if this 2s possible 
then it is possible that God could not prevent the evil in the 
world—because he is limited by the laws of logic—and yet be 
all-powerful—because he is limited only by the laws of logic. 

“But”, it may be objected, “something more exact’ than 
this is wanted. It is easy to say evil may be a logically necessary 
condition of some very excellent state of affairs in the future ; 
but how could it be a logically necessary condition of such a 
state of affairs ?’’ In what follows an attempt is made to answer 
this question. 

Summary.—1. “ Does the existence of evil prove that nothing 
is all-powerful and perfect ?’ 

2. It does not. For a world might contain evil and yet be 
the best logically possible world. (This is the main _ conten- 
tion of the paper.) 

3. It might be argued (A) that any world containing an evil 
fact could always be improved by subtracting just that evil fact. 

4. But it is impossible to subtract a fact without subtracting 
also its logical derivatives. 

5. However, the subtraction argument can easily be amended 
to meet this difficulty. Logical derivatives have no value as 
wholes. Consequently, although when an evil fact is removed 
its derivatives must go too, its removal is an unmixed blessing. 

6. But the amended argument is open to another objection. 
For a fact may be contained in, and thus logically necessary to, 
facts which are not logical derivatives and have value as wholes. 

7. In the first place, an evil fact may be contained in a Par- 
ticular Causal Connection which has enough goodness as a whole 
to balance the evil. 

8. In the second place, an evil fact may be contained in a 
Tonition. 

9. Epistemological Tonitions certainly have values as wholes, 
but it is not equally certain that they ever contain facts of value 
whether positive or negative. 

10. Ontological Tonitions certamly sometimes contain evil 
facts—as objects. 

11. But at first it is not easy to be sure that ontological ton- 
itions have value as wholes. 

12. In support of the claim that evil does not disprove all- 
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powerful perfection it would suffice to assert that there might be 
an ontological tonition which contained evil in its object and had 
value as a whole. 
13. But if no such tonition can be even imagined such an 
assertion would be very doubtful. 

14. Fortunately closer investigation reveals ontological tonit- 
ions which not only have goodness as wholes but have enough 
goodness to balance the evil which they contain in their objects 
—namely cases of Affectionate Sympathy and Joint-Tonitions. 

15. It might be argued (B) that any world containing evil 
could always be improved by substituting a new whole for any 
whole containing evil because though such a whole might have 
enough value as a whole to balance its evil it could never be the 
best possible sort of whole. 

16. Perhaps the best tonitions are those which contain no evil. 

17. But it is quite uncertain whether this is true of the best 
reminiscences and friendships. Indeed the contrary is more 
plausible. 

1. Ambiguity of the Question.—The question “ Does the exist- 
ence of evil make it impossible that something is both perfect 
and all-powerful’? may mean (i) ‘“ Does our knowledge that 
evil exists enable us to be sure that nothing is both perfect and 
all-powerful ?” and it may mean (ii) “Are there necessary 
facts, whether known to us or not, which together with the exist- 
ence of evil entail? that nothing is both perfect and all-power- 
ful?” ? It is with the first of these two questions that we shall 
be concerned. The fact that evil exists does not by itself enable 
us to deduce that nothing is both perfect and all-powerful. 
Nobody has ever claimed that it does. Does the fact that evil 
exists together with certain other information enable us to deduce 
that nothing is both perfect and all-powerful ? 

2. The Proof.—So far as I can see this “ other information ” 
could consist only of the two following ethical principles. (i) A 
perfect and all-powerful being would allow only the best logically 
possible world. (ii) A world containing evil could not be the 
best logically possible world. 

3. The First Principle must be Admitted—The first principle 
is at least highly plausible if we remember the definitions of 
‘perfect > and ‘all-powerful’. «x is perfect means If ¢ 1s a pro- 
perty of x and ¢ is not a property of y then x is better than y, or, 

1 Here ‘entail’ is used in Moore’s sense. In this sense, if p entails q, 
then p is sufficient premiss for an inference to q. 

* This ambiguity arises from the ambiguity of * possible’. ‘ pis possible * 
may mean ‘ p is not known to be false ’ and may mean ‘ p is not logically 
absurd’, i.e., the contradictory of p is not a logically necessary proposition, 
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roughly, If x had a nature other than he has then he would not be 
as good as he is. x is all-powerful means x can do anything except 
(2) break the laws of logic, (ii) create properties! A world is a 
totality of facts. 

1. The Second Principle is neither Self-evident nor Proved.— 
The second principle is in a very different position. It is not 
self-evident. And we shall find that the two arguments for it 
are fallacious. 

These arguments are in brief as follows: 1. A world contain- 
ing evil could always be improved merely by subtracting the evil. 
2. A world containing evil could always be improved by sub- 
stituting something else for the evil. The substitution argument 
we will ignore for the present. The subtraction argument may 
be more fully stated thus : 

(i) Given any world W, containing facts F, ... F,, and F, 
any one of these, then there is a logically possible world W, 
containing just the facts in W, with the single exception of F,. 
(ii) If F, were evil then W, would be better. Therefore any world 
containing evil would not be the best logically possible world. 

5. A Trivial Objection to the Subtraction Argument.—The 
first premiss of this argument is false. We could not remove 
a fact, F,, from a world, W,, without removing certain other 
facts logically dependent upon F,. It may not be at once ap- 
parent that anv fact, F,, in W, will have logical dependents, but 
a little reflection makes this clear. By a logical dependent of F, 
is meant any fact, F,, such that F,, without F, is a mathematical 
or logical absurdity, is inconceivable. Now W, will contain 
besides F, some other fact F,:; if both F, and F, are the case 

then there will be also the Conjunctive fact F, and F, are both 
the case ; since W, is a totality of facts it will include this con- 
junctive fact made up of F, and F,, joined by and. And this 
conjunctive fact is logically dependent upon F, (also upon F,) 

1 To create things is to arrange that certain properties shall apply, ¢.g., to 
create a unicorn is to arrange that the property of being a unicorn shall 
apply. It is not false but senseless to talk of the creation in this sense of 
properties just as it is not false but senseless to say ‘“‘ I met England this 
morning”. I put in clause (ii) v7z. “* cannot create properties ”’ in order to 
express the fact that God is limited by the fact that the properties are what 
they are. He is limited in this way—God ran his eye over all the properties 
and at the creation he decided which should apply and which should not. 
Thus suppose that there were n independent properties. Then since each 
may apply or not apply there were as many possibilities open to God as 
there were combinations of 2 things taken » at a time. But not more. 
I have to thank my friend Miss Margaret Horsey for drawing my attention 

to this point. See also C. D. Broad, Examination of McTaggart’ s Philosophy, 
p. 129, and John Wisdom, Minp, January, 1933, p. 61. n. 3. 
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since any conjunctive fact is logically dependent upon its con- 
juncts. Thus suppose that F, is the fact I am displeased and 
F,, the fact IZ am tasting this sugar, then “I am displeased and 
I am tasting this sugar but it is not the case that I am displeased ” 
is a “ mathematically ” absurd statement. 

6. The Subtraction Argument Amended to meet the Trivial 
Objection.—* But,” it may be said, “ you have lost yourself in 
the trivialities of formal logic. No one ever supposed that we 
could remove from a world one fact, F,, without removing also 
a number of others—all those in fact which entailed F,. But 
this is irrelevant to the problem of evil. For these facts which 
must go if F, goes, the dependents of F,, are mere * logical de- 
rivatives ’ and either merely amply value or derive it all from their 
parts. Hence if F, is evil, then any world which contains it would 
he better without it and its dependents ; for its dependents will 
have no value to balance the negative value of F,.” 

7. The First Premiss of the Amended Subtraction Argument is 
True. We must admit at once that Conjunctive facts are irrele- 
vant in that they do not themselves have any more value than 
that which they derive from their parts, their conjuncts. It 
is clear that if A is feeling affection for B and C is feeling affection 
for D there is in a sense no third new fact that both A is feeling 
affection for B and C is feeling affection for D; and if we wish to 
speak as if there were a third fact we must recognise that it does 
not produce a quota of value which might be added to that pro- 
duced by its parts. Indeed conjunctive facts were worth men- 
tioning only because, besides necessitating an amendment of the 
Subtraction Argument, they bring out the distinction between (1) 
those facts which have value without deriving it from their parts 
because they have no parts, (2) those which have value solely 
by deriving it from their parts, (3) those which have value not 
solely by deriving it from their parts. A fact of the third class 
is said to have value as a whole. The value which a fact has 
as a whole plus the value, if any, which it derives from its parts, 
is its value on the whole.1. The value which it derives from its 
parts may be called its derived value. The value of conjunctive 
facts is wholly derived. 

And other logical derivatives do not have value at all, they 
do not even derive it, they merely imply it. It is worth explaining 
this point sufficiently to prevent further trivial objections to the 
Subtraction Argument. 

1See Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 27. The whole of the last chapter 
of Principia Ethica is closely connected with the subject of this paper. 
especially sections 124 to the end. Illustrations are provided later. 
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From the atomic? facts (i) A is feeling such and such a kind 
and degree of affection for B, (ii) C is feeling such and such a kind 
and degree of affection for D, we may derive not only (a) the con- 
junctive fact of which (i) and (ii) are the conjuncts but also (b) 
the indeterminate fact that A is feeling affection of some kind 
and some degree for B and likewise C for D. These indeterminate 
facts are not new facts but weakened resiutements of the atomic 
facts (i) and (i). These indeterminate “ facts ” imply value, for 
they must be the indeterminate forms of some such atomic 
facts as (i) and (ii) and thus amply the presence of facts which 
have value. It may be noticed that though our conjunctive fact 
implied the sum of the values of (i) and (ii), our indeterminate 
facts do not. For our indeterminate facts do not imply (i) and 
(ii) but merely that there are determinate cases of affection of 
some kind and degree and therefore of some value.* Finally 
(c) we may deduce from (i) that A feels such and such a kind and 
degree of affection for some one and from (ii) that some one feels 
such and such a kind and degree of affection for D. These 
two conclusions are called general facts. It would sound odd to 
say that the fact that some one loves some one is valueless. There 
is, however, no need to say this. The fact that some one loves 
some one has value in the derived sense that it implies the presence 
of a fact which has value, namely, some case of affection ; it 
does this because it isthe incomplete form of some case of affection.* 
Clearly, however, these incomplete facts, like indeterminate facts, 
are not new facts themselves, having (fundamental sense) value, 
but are reducible to weakened statements of the atomic facts. 

But it is the distinction between having value which is wholly 
derived from parts and having value as a whole which is im- 
portant for the present discussion. Suppose we show that a 
certain evil fact F, is part of a whole F,, which is in some sense 
good ; then if F,, is good only in that its parts have value, then 

1° Atomic’ means (for our purposes) ‘ not derivative ’. 

* This depends on the ethical axiom that if the manifestation of one 
determinate form of an indeterminate character has value then all have 
some value. 

’ Incomplete facts imply as much value as their complete forms produce. 
This depends upon the ethical axiom of the irrelevance of the particular. 
Thus suppose L a determinate kind and degree of a feeling of love and 
we write ‘a loves b with this kind and degree of love’ aLb. Then aLb, 
cLd, eLf are all equal in value because the particular terms make no 
difference. Hence given ‘Someone L someone’ we know that there is an 
atomic fact of a certain value, since this value depends wholly upon L. 

This is at the back of: Kant’s principle that any action which, in a given 
situation, is right or wrong at all would be right or wrong for any rational 
being. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 124, misinterprets it. 
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its goodness consists in the fact that the goodness of its good 
part(s), F,, exceeds the evil of its evil part F,. Under these 
conditions what happens if we remove F,? ‘True the whole 
F,,, goes too; but then, on the present hypothesis, this is no loss 
unless F, goes with it, and the removal of F,, does not imply the 
removal of F,. Thus the removal of F, removes the evil and 
leaves all the good. Cn the other hand, if F,, has goodness as a 
whole, then the removal of F,, though it leaves the good of F,, 
removes F,,, and with it its good as a whole. What we need to 
find then in order to justify an evil fact F, is some fact F which 
(a) has goodness as a whole, (5) is logically dependent upon F,. 
We shall find that the necessary logical dependence is obtained 
only when F, is part of F. 

If there is a whole of this sort then 

8. A Second Premiss in the Amended Argument is false—We 
have admitted that logical derivatives are irrelevant, but it does 
not follow that all logical dependents are irrelevant unless it is 
further assumed that either (a) there are no logical dependents 
which are not logical derivatives, or (6) if there are, they also are 
irrelevant. But there are at least two kinds of dependent which 
prove this false, namely Particular Causal Connections and 
Tonitions. 

9. For (1) Particular Causal Connections are (x) dependents which 
are not derivatives, and (B) (i) may contain evil, (ii) may have good 
as wholes, (iii) enough to balance the evil—A Particular Causal 
Connection is a causal connection between one atomic fact and 
another. For example The fact that I now remember lighting ua 
fire in June is caused by the fact that I smell wood smoke now is 
a particular causal connection. Such a connection is to be con- 
trasted with a universal causal connection such as The smell of 
wood smoke causes memories of fires in anyone at any time." 

Obviously each of the two atomic facts connected m a par- 
ticular causal connection is a logically necessary condition of that 
connection, in other wor Js, the connection is a logical dependent 
of the facts it connects. Thus it could not be true that my ap- 
preciation of a warm bath now is due to the fact that my journey 
was through cold and wet, if my journey was not through cold and 
wet. This, of course, is very different from the causal statement 
that I could not appreciate the warm bath without such a journey. 





1Jt seems to me that particular causal connections can sometimes be 
known directly and that such knowledge sometimes provides an important 
part of the evidence for the corresponding universal causal connection. 
Thus we know that insult causes anger partly because we sometimes notice 
insult causing anger in ourselves. 
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What is logically impossible is that I should appreciate the bath 
because of the journey and yet not have suffered the journey. 

Although a particular causal connection is logically dependent 
upon the facts it connects it is not a derivative from those facts— 
it is a new fact. To say “I am appreciating this warm bath 
and I had a cold wet journey ” is to say less than “ I am appre- 
ciating this warm bath because I had a cold wet journey ”. 

Perhaps it will be said that particular causal connections have 
no value as wholes. But consider your love of God. Is it not 
better that it should be due to your knowledge of God rather 
than to his volition? Yet this considerable difference of value 
does not arise from a difference in the value of the facts con- 
nected ; for the love is there in both cases and your knowledge 
of God is negligibly, if at all, better than his desire that you should 
love him; there is more value when the love is due to your ap- 
preciation because the love is then due to your nature. Thus 
arises the value of Freedom.! It is not that God (like the 
surgeon) could (causal) not obtain your love or excellence without 
allowing you to be in sin or sorrow. It is that it is logically 
impossible for God to obtain your love-unforced-by-anything- 
outside-you and yet himself force it. 

We do not know that we have this ultimate freedom, but we 
do not know that we have not. It may therefore be this freedom 
which compelled God to allow evil. It may be that this ultimate 
freedom is not so valuable as to compensate for the amount of 
misery and degradation it produces. But we do not know this. 
Much evil, no doubt, is a result not of the imperfectness of persons 
but of the blindness of matter—for example the misery caused by 
an earthquake. But it may be that these disasters are the only 
means of bringing persons with the natures we have to a state 
of perfection without interfering with these natures. 

10. And (2) Tonitions are (x) dependents which are not derivatives 
and (B) (i) may contain evil, (ii) may have good as wholes, (iii) enough 
to balance the evil. 10.1. Tonitions—Ontological and Epistemo- 
logical.—When I observe, imagine, remember or expect a situa- 
tion and feel pleased or displeased with it or feel some emotional 
feeling such as anger or fear or sorrow towards it, then the complex 
whole made up of (i) the cognitive fact of my observation, say, 
of the situation, toned by (ii) my feeling towards the situation, 
is a Tonition. Thus tonition includes emotion, desire, regret, 
sympathy, pleasure in this, displeasure at that. A tonition is 
not the mere conjunction of a cognition with a feeling. Suppose 


1 Not of indeterminism but of ultimate self-direction. 
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you are a tiger and are noticing the sharp stabs from a wound 
in your shoulder and simultaneously feeling pleased with the taste 
of the kill you have managed to make. It would not do to say 
that you are pleased with the stabs from the wound. Nor is a 
tonition a particular causal connection. The cognition in a toni- 
tion is perhaps always at least part of the cause of the feeling in 
that tonition ; but the causation in a tonition is of a particularly 
intimate sort. My pleasure in sugar may be due to the fact 
that it meets a deficiency of carbohydrate in my blood. but I 
am not pleased with the sugar 7m that it meets that deficiency 
but iv that it has the taste it has. Nor can we say that whenever 
one mental fact causes another then a tonition exists. I might 
now remember a certain garden on a summer day because I 
now smell tomatoes warm in the sun, vet this would not be a 
tonition: for in a tonition one of the facts combined must be 
a feeling and the feeling must be directly caused by the cognition. 
The smell of a certain cheese may be giving you happy memories 
of some one who “ liked a cheese ripe’; but the smell and the 
happiness it causes cannot be said to form a tonition, as is very 
clear when for you the smell is “the stink of bad cheese”. A 
cognition of S as P is toned by a feeling F, only if that feeling is 
directed towards the fact that S is P, 7.e. the object of the cognition, 
i.e. the situation perceived, imagined, remembered, expected. 
There are two kinds of tonition which differ in a way important 
for our purpose. Compare the tonitions I observe with pleasure 
that S is P and I have a happy memory that S was P with the 
tonitions I am imagining with pleasure that S is P and I have 
a happy expectation that S will be P. The first two tonitions each 
imply that S is (was, will be) P: neither of the second two do 
this. It is not correct to say ‘‘ | observe that he is angry ” unless 
he is angry, and “ I remember that he fell ” will be untrue unless 
he tell—if he did not fall the mental state will be what is called 
a ialse memory. Let us say that tonitions have ontological 
objects} when, like observations and memories of 8S being P, 
they contain the fact that S is (was, will be) P, and let us call 
tonitions with ontological objects included Ontological Tonitions. 
Not every tonition contains an ontological object. But in every 
tonition some one, if he does not observe or remember that 5 
is P, either believes that S is P, pretends that 8 is P, imagines 
that S is P, or something of that sort. Let us express this by 
saying that every tonition “contains a fact that S is P as an 
epistemological object”’. This is a very misleading expression 


1Cf. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 142. 
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because it might lead one to say that a tonition contains the fact 
that S is P when it does not, and even when there is no such 
fact. For example we may say “ The fact that he fell is contained 
as epistemological object in the fact that I am pretending that 
he fell ” even when he did not fall. 

All tonitions have epistemological objects but not all imply 
(by containing) their existence. Let us call those, such as im- 
aginations and beliefs, which do not, Epistemological Tonitions. 
Thus suppose we have I... R...that Sis P. Then if I... 
R... that S is P implies that 8 is P we have an ontological 
tonition; if I ...R... that S is P does not imply that S 
is P then we have an epistemological tonition. When to a plea- 
santly toned belief that S is P we add the fact that S is P the 
result is an ontological tonition. We may now make use of this 
distinction between ontological and epistemological tonitions. 

10.2. Epistemological Tonitions certainly have value as wholes.— 
Consider a tonition which is A’s pleasure in imagining B in pain. 
A’s imagining B in pain apart from any pleasure felt by A in the 
idea is neither good nor bad. And the fact that A is feeling 
pleasure has in itself either no value or some positive value. 
Hence if A’s pleasure in imagining B in pain has value only in the 
sense that it contains facts which have value then it either has 
no value or slight positive value. But it has high negative 
value. Therefore it has value as a whole and therefore some 
epistemological tonitions have value as wholes as opposed to 
merely containing facts which have value. 

10.3. But it is not quite certain that an Epistemological Tonition 
may contain evil.—tIt has been maintained that tonitions have 
value only in the sense that they contain pleasures and pains, 
which pleasures and pains have value. We have just rejected 
this view. And now the opposite view that pleasures and pains 
are facts which are too incomplete to have value is more plausible. 
Still when we consider, say, A’s being sorry because he believes 
B to have a headache, it seems that A’s being sorry is bad although 
there is some goodness in the appropriateness of his sorrow to 
what he believes to be so. 

10.4. Ontological Tonitions certainly contain evil—_Whatever 
may be the truth about the epistemological tonition A’s being sorry 
because he believes B to have a headache, it is certain that the 
ontological tonition A’s being sorry because B has a headache 
contains evil; for it contains B’s headache. Again C’s anger 
on observing A’s pleasure in imagining B’s headache certainly 
contains an evil object, namely, A’s pleasure in imagining B’s 
pain ; for, as we have seen, we cannot say that C observes A’s 
pleasure in B’s pain unless A is pleased with B’s pain. 
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10.5. But at first it looks as if Ontological Tonitions do not have 
value as wholes—Although what we express by “ A is observing 
with sorrow that B has a headache” contains the fact that B 
has a headache, B’s headache is not directly present to A’s mind— 
it is not a part of his state of mind in the sense in which his own 
headache might be if he felt sorry for his own headache. And this 
suggests that the ontological tonition has no value as a whole. 
The tonition, including as it does B’s headache, is a much less 
close unity than A’s state of mind, which consists in inferring from 
B’s behaviour that he has a headache and feeling sorry in conse- 
quence ; and it looks very much as if the ontological tonition 
made up of this state of mind plus B’s headache has no value as 
a whole so that no harm would be done by removing B’s headache. 
Further, it looks as if this might be true of all ontological tonitions. 

If no ontological tonition has value as a whole we are in a 
dilemma. If we suggest epistemological tonitions as the wholes 
to which evil facts are necessary as parts, then it is clear that 
these wholes have value as wholes but not so very clear that 
they may contain facts which are evil. If we suggest ontological 
tonitions as the wholes to which evil facts are necessary as parts, 
then it is clear that they may contain evil facts but not clear 
that they have value as wholes. 

10.6. One way of meeting this difficulty—It is not self-evident 
and it cannot be proved that no ontological tonitions contain 
evil objects and yet are good as wholes. And it is neither self- 
evident nor can it be proved that there are no ontological tonitions 
of this sort in which the tonition’s good as a whole is at least 
equal to the evil in its object. It is difficult to find an example 
of such a whole, but then we are not concerned to show that we 
know that there are such wholes but to show that we do not 
know that there are not. Such ignorance suffices to justify a 
negative answer to the question “* Does evil exclude all-powerful 
perfection ? ” 

10.7. But this is unsatisfactory.—Nevertheless if no tonition 
can be even imagined which shall be good as a whole and good 
enough as a whole to compensate for the evil which it contains, 
it becomes doubtful whether such a tonition is possible. For- 
tunately, however, tonitions can be found which fulfil these 
conditions. 

10.8. Affectionate Sympathy.—I cannot think of any situation 
made up solely of pleasure in, or pain at, an evil which is good 
enough as a whole to compensate for that evil. Pain is appro- 
priate to evil but is evil in itself, and the good of the appro- 
priateness, even if it could balance the evil in the object, never 
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suffices to balance the two evils. Pleasure is good in itself but 
inappropriate to evil. Is it possible that love will do what is 
wanted ¢ For it is neither appropriate nor imappropriate, 
and loving sorrow for pain (as opposed to sorrow for pain) 
may be very good. Indeed it might be maintained that pain 
and even moral evil are logically necessary as parts of many of 
the larger and more intense cases of affection. McTaggart says 
“Many men—if not most men—know what it is to regard even 
the sins and miseries of their friends, as something precious— 
even supremely precious—-just because they are parts of the 
life of one who is beloved’! ‘* But why do I love you’, she 
asked, “not only what is fine in you but what isn’t, why do | 
love your dullness, your arrogance ? ” 2 

* But”, it will be said, “ you have fallen back on the excuse 
of the firm but kindly surgeon. In fact the higher degrees of love 
are often produced in the way you suggest and it is perhaps 
causally impossible that they should come about by other means. 
But, as you have yourself said, there is nothing to prevent an 
all-powerful God from altering the laws of nature and thus ob- 
taining love without the cost.” 

This objection is based on a misunderstanding as to what is 
claimed about the necessity of pain, etc., in certain cases of love. 
It is claimed that pain and moral evil in Y may be part of the 
object of a tonition in X which is a love for Y, and that this love 
for Y may be partly in respect of Y’s pain or degradation, and that 
this love may be good enough to compensate for Y’s pain which 
it contains and X’s sorrow for that pain which it contains also. 
It is not claimed merely that love is sometimes caused by pain, 
but that sometimes a case of love contains pain and moral evil 
as an object and is thus logically dependent upon that pain. It 
is claimed further that sometimes such a case of love is good 
enough as a whole to compensate for the evil it contains. This 
requires careful consideration. 

Take A’s affectionate sorrow for B’s headache. If the affection 
is strong and the pain not too great the situation may be good on 
the whole ; hence there must be good about the situation which 
compensates for the headache of B and the sorrow of A ; but is this 
goodness goodness as a whole which would be lost if the headache 
or sorrow were removed or is it the goodness of some part of the 
whole which might remain even if the headache and sorrow 
were removed ? (i) Suppose first that the headache is removed 


1 Nature of Existence. vol. ii., p. 468. 
*H. G. Wells, T’ono-Bungay. 
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so that we are left with the epistemological tonition A’s affec- 
tionate sympathetic belief (mistaken) that B has a headache. 
It seems to me that something is lost by thus rendering A’s 
belief false and his feelings inappropriate to the facts. I realise 
that the removal of B’s headache and the consequent rendering 
false of A’s belief need not make A’s belief irrational ; for the 
reliable C may have told A that B has a headache ; I realise too 
that provided A’s belief is rational his feelings are not silly in 
the sense that they are inappropriate to what he should believe 
to be the facts. Nevertheless the removal of B’s headache 
renders A’s feeling of affectionate sorrow inappropriate to what 
are the facts and renders his sorrow unnecessary. One might 
have hesitated to remove the original whole because it was 
perhaps slightly good on balance, but one would not hesitate to 
remove what remains when B’s headache is removed so that A 
is left with unnecessary sorrow. One would tell A that B has 
not got a headache. (ii) Perhaps then the best plan would be 
to remove both the headache and the mistake and the sorrow 
and leave only A’s affection for B. 

But in what sense is this possible ? The origmal whole was 
one in which A’s sentiment of love for B was manifested in feeling 
what we called affectionate sympathy towards B in respect of 
B’s headache. It seems to me that this feeling cannot be sepa- 
rated into two parallel strands: (a) the affection, (b) the sorrow. 
It is true that affection may occur without sorrow. But then 
colour may occur without red, and yet to remove red from some- 
thing which is red is to remove its colour unless another colour 
is substituted as well as red subtracted. 

It may be objected that the relation between feels affection to 
and feels affectionate sympathy for is not the same as the relation 
between 7s coloured and red. That perhaps is true. Nevertheless 
it seems to me that A’s affection for B must always be manifested 
in some more specific feeling such as resenting injury to B, pleasure 
at praise for B, gladness at B's coming, sadness at his going, pleasure 
in the way he smiles. 

If this is true, then in the case of the sorrowing affection of 
affectionate sympathy the sorrow cannot be removed without 
either removing the affection ! or putting something in the place 
of the sorrow and getting, say, pleasure in B’s success. The latter 
alternative is substitution not subtraction and we are theretore 
not at present concerned with it. The former alternative leaves 

1Of course the dispositional character “has an affection for B”’, as 
opposed to the actual character ‘is feeling affection for B”’, might well 
remain. 
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us nothing but A’s belief that B is present and certainly has not 
the goodness which we found in the original whole. 

Therefore this loving sympathy ! for pain contains two evils, 
pain and sorrow, and is nevertheless slightly good on the whole ; 
and this goodness is not derived from one of the parts of the whole 
so that the goodness might be preserved while the evils were 
removed. 

It may be said that A’s affectionate sympathy is not by itself 
on balance good—that we have confused it with another more 
complex whole which includes B’s reaction to A’s sympathy, 
the two states being bound together in a way which is possible 
onl when the two people are together. This is a plausible sug- 
gestioa and we will next consider certain more complex wholes. 

11. Joint-tonitions.—We may begin with joint affectionate sym- 
pathy. Suppose that two friends A and B are in a shell-hole 
between the front line trenches, and full of fear. Each is believing 
that the other is feeling this fear. The sense of unity which comes 
because of this feeling that they are both feeling the same way 
is the unity of empathy.? The fear is long past the spice of danger- 
point and is bad in itself. Yet the situation may be good on the 
whole. Is this good wholly derived from some part which might 
remain though the fear were removed? What would happen 
if the fear of A and the fear of B were removed? The fears of 
A and B each contain (i) a loving fear for the other and (ii) fear 
for himself. If the loving fear is not separable into love and fear, 
and the fears of A and B are removed, the situation becomes 
valueless. Let us, however, waive this point and suppose that 
even when the fear is removed the kind of love which one is apt 
mistakenly to define as “ pleasure in the presence of the other ” 
remains. 

By hypothesis the predominating emotion in the original 
situation was fear for self and anxious fear for the other; hence 
unless we alter this original situation not only by subtraction 
but by the addition of more love the remainder will be a situation 
of relatively slight emotion. Now the strength of empathy is 
dependent partly upon the strength of the emotions aroused ; 
hence by removing the fear we reduce the strength of the em- 
pathy of our original situation ; and this is to lose something. 
Of course empathy might be obtained by providing some other 
emotion with some other object—for example enjoyment of music. 


1 This kind of loving sympathy does not require that A shall have for 
B what the psychologists call a “ sentiment of love for B”’. 

*To be distinguished from sympathy, which is realising how a man is 
feeling without necessarily feeling that way oneself. 
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By this means something better than the old situation might be 
obtained. But it would have been obtained by Substitution not 
Subtraction. At present we are concerned to know whether the 
evil can be subtracted from the old situation without loss of an 
equal amount of good. 

The empathy could not be preserved by leaving A’s false 
belief that he and B are in fear and doing the same for B. For the 
empathy consists in the fact that each feels that the other is feeling 
this fear. And this implies that each is directly observing his own 
fear in a way which renders that fear not merely an ontological 
but also an epistemological object to his state of mind. To 
substitute for A’s direct observation of his own fear a mistaken 
belief that he is afraid would be fatal to the empathy and thus 
to much of the goodness of the old situation.? 

Let us take one more case of joint-tonition : A and B are on an 
Arctic expedition, blizzard coming on, hunger, intense cold, dogs 
done, B unable to go further, A almost exhausted, food depot a 
mile off. If A tries to drag B to the depot they will probably both 
die, if he leaves B he will die in the blizzard. A tries to drag B. 

Here again we have loving empathy and gladness from demon- 
stration of affection. Also we have A’s courage—a considerable 
item. The empathy consists in the unity which lies in the fact 
that each feels ‘‘ we are both in the same bloody boat”. This 
requires that each can speak of this hunger, this exhaustion, this 
fear. Further, A’s courage could not be exercised except against 
present pains or fears of the future. Here again much of the 
good cannot be obtained without the evil. 

12. The Substitution Argument for the Second Principle.—It 
might now be argued that though certain tonitions containing 
evil as part of their objects may have enough goodness as wholes 
to compensate for that evil, nevertheless any world containing 
such a tonition could always be improved ; not indeed by merely 
removing the object of the tonition but by substituting a new 
object and if necessary new feelings towards the new object. 
In other words, it might be argued that : (i) A tonition containing 
evil is never the best possible sort of tonition. (ii) The best 
possible world would contain only the best possible tonitions.? 

1 Besides, does not the goodness arise partly because they are both in 
fact feeling the same feeling ? And are we to eliminate A’s gladness at 
B’s a xiety for him? And the gladness should be tempered with regret. 

‘radox: (1) After producing infinite numbers of the best wholes 
.t being should still add all the good he could and therefore those 
Wiss hich though not the best are good. (2) A perfect being always 
could and would substitute for a second-rate whole more of the best. 


Therefore he would never add second-rate wholes. 
9) 


= 
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12.1. The First Premiss may be allowed.—It is perhaps true that 
certain tonitions without pain, such as the empathetic enjoyment 
of music or golf, are superior to any containing pain which we can 
think of. The point is arguable ; but let us for the moment allow 
that any tonition containing evil is never of the best possible sort. 

12.2. There remains a fatal objection to the Substitution Argument. 
—(i) There are wholes, intermediate in size between tonitions 
and worlds, which may contain evil and yet be not merely good 
enough as wholes to compensate for the evil but are also of the 
best possible sort. (ii) It is far from certain that the best possible 
world must contain only the best possible wholes. These two 
objections are based upon the single point that a whole may be of 
the best possible sort and yet contain evil. The wholes which 
may as far as we can see contain evil and yet be of the best pos- 
sible sort are reminiscences and friendships. 

13. Reminiscences.—Joint-sufferings of the sort we have con- 
sidered are logically necessary to certain joint-memories con- 
tained in joint-reminiscences which would lose by the removal 
of the memories a greater amount of good than the amount of 
evil saved by removing the evil elements of the joint-sufferings. 
Thus suppose that A and B are happily and affectionately remem- 
bering together the trials and triumphs of an Arctic expedition. 
It seems to me that this joimt-reminiscence is the better for con- 
taining not only memories of pleasures but also memories of pains 
and that the very best sort of reminiscence might contain such 
memories. 

Now as we have seen, it is improper to say that the pains 
are remembered unless they occurred. Therefore the memories 
logically imply the past pains. 

False memories would not imply the past pains. But they 
would not serve as well as the genuine memories. The feelings 
aroused by the false memories would be inappropriate to what 
m fact? had taken place and this would reduce the good of the 
reminiscence, If the reminiscence occurred only once, this good 
lost in the reminiscence might be less than the evil avoided by 
subtracting the objects of some of the memories it contains. 
But the reminiscence might recur indefinitely often, and each 
time another amount of good would be lost while no more evil 
would be avoided; for the event remembered would have oc- 
curred only once. Hence unless the evil of the event remembered 
was infinitely greater than the good lost on each occasion when 
a false memory occurred instead of a true one, there might in 


1 See p. 15. 
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the end be more good lost than evil avoided. This would be 
true if the world ended in a long enough reminiscence of what 
had gone before. 

Besides, the analysis of false memory is obscure and it may well 
be logically impossible to have a false memory of a certain event 
involving pain without having a true memory of some event 
involving pain. 

14. Friendships.—The excellence of some of the best sorts of 
friendship depends in part upon the fact that in them are fully 
manifested all kinds of affection. Yet we could not have sor- 
rowing affection without pain nor lamenting affection without 
degradation. And without the overcoming of pain and fear 
and the ignoring of degradation we could not have courageous 
and transcending affection. Lastly triumphant affection must 
contain ! nov only the rejoicing affection of the present but the 
power of transcending affection and the memory of sorrow and 
lament. 

15. Worlds.—Even if no friendship containing evil is of the 
best sort it might well be that the best possible world would con- 
tain a few inferior friendships instead of nothing but continuously 
happy ones. 

Summary.—We asked (i) Does the existence of evil prove the non- 
existence of all-powerful perfection ? It does only if we know that 
no world containing evil could be the best logically possible world. 
But this cannot be proved. 

It cannot be argued (A) that any world containing evil would 
be improved merely by subtracting the evil. For every evil 
may be contained in, and thus logically necessary to, a whole 
good enough as a whole to balance the evil. This may happen 
in the case of Particular Causal Connections, Tonitions and Joint- 
Tonitions. 

Nor can it be argued (B) that any world containing evil could 
be improved if not by mere subtraction then by substitution, 
because, though a whole containing evil might be good enough 
as a whole to balance the evil, such a whole could not be of the 
best possible sort. For it looks as if some of the best wholes, 
Reminiscences and Friendships, contain evil. 

We asked (ii) Are there necessary facts, known or unknown, 
which together with evil would entail that nothing is both perfect 
and all-powerful ? 


1 Every one would admit, I expect, that joint-sufferings tend under cer- 
tain circumstances to cause greater affection (see All Quiet on the Western 
Front). But this is a fact of causal necessity and is useless for our purpose. 
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We do not know the answer to this question. But it is difficult 
to see what facts would entail this result except such as would 
correspond to the ethical principles we have been considering. 
And these principles we have found to be not merely unfounded 
but probably false. Therefore probably there are no neces- 
sary facts which together with evil would exclude all-powerful 
perfection. 

It remains to add that unless there are independent arguments 
in favour of this world’s being the best logically possible world, 
it is probable that some of the evils in it are not logically neces- 


sary to a compensating good ; it is probable because there are 
sO many evils, 
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II—_THE COMEDY OF IMMEDIACY IN HEGEL’S 
“ PHENOMENOLOGY”. (II) 


By J. LomwENBERG. 


THE argument embodied in Hegel’s first major treatise—The 
Phenomenology of Spirit, published in 1807—involves a continuous 
thread of reflective experiments. These reflective experiments 
are intent upon showing the logical mcongruity of recurrent 
types of human experience and knowledge, by a method called 
dialectical or sceptical. But this method Hegel does not view 
as ultimately negative. Scepticism which culminates in wkole- 
sale negation, being a sort of cul-de-sac into which men are led by 
yielding without resistance to the seductive power of doubt, is 
one of the reflective experiments to be tried and criticized. The 
scepticism Hegel urges is not an impasse but an instrument ; it is 
a negative way which constructive thought must follow, and not 
a final state in which it can rest. Such scepticism is specific or 
qualified (Hegel characterizes it as determinate) ; it is addressed 
to particular forms of human experience and belief whose claims 
to adequacy are shown to be false claims, and, accordingly, 
must not be confused with universal or unqualified scepticism 
inimical to all truth. Like a plebiscite to end democratic govern- 
ment, Hegel’s scepticism aims at its own ultimate destruction. 

Whether Hegel succeeds in abolishing scepticism by his icono- 
clastic method is another matter. This can only be determined 
by a perusal of his complete argument. I am here merely con- 
cerned with the iconoclastic method itself. This consists in the 
rhythmic alternation of two attitudes, one demanding that we 
view a human conception or belief ab intra, and the other that we 
consider it ab extra. The first I designate as histrionic, and the 
second as comic. 

Throughout the course of the Phenomenology, Hegel makes 
much of the distinction between what a thing is “for us” and 
what it is ‘for itself”. What it is “for us”, the external 
observers and critics, is obviously not the measure of its intrinsic 
nature. Before passing judgment, we must first discover what 
it is “for itself”; relevance of our judgment exacts, as pre- 
requisite, provisional coincidence with its unique standpoint. 
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Suppose, for example, it is empiricism we are bent upon 
examining. The outsider’s conception of this type of knowing is 
emphatically not the true version of it. The only adequate 
notion of empiricism is the empiricist’s. To view things as he 
does, we must see them through his eyes, react to them in his 
ways, suit our words to his meanings, and adapt our meanings to 
his concepts. Without inserting ourselves by an effort of imagina- 
tion into the mentality of the empiricist we are unable to understand 
him as he appears to himself. And this is precisely what Hegel 
endeavours to do—with what success we shall soon perceive. He 
delineates extreme empiricism (with the impersonation of which 
the Phenomenology begins) in a style assumed to be consistent 
with its character, in order to re-create it as it is “ for itself”, 
the identity between his point of view and that of his dramatis 
persona being simulated until the histrionic effort leads to the 
discernment that the type of cognition enacted is inherently 
incongruous. 

What is true of empiricism is true of Hegel’s treatment of 
every other subsequent conception or belief. Each to be under- 
stood must be impersonated, and only as histrionically reproduced 
can its inward discrepancy be made manifest. 

What we are called upon to do, once a typical view is properly 
enacted, is thus clearly indicated : we are to render palpable the 
inconsistency or contradiction it harbours. Briefly, the intent 
of the dialectical method is to impersonate the incongruous. 
The word which fitly describes such intent is the word “ comic ”’ ; 
for the aim of all comic art is to render ridiculous situations or 
characters that are out of joint. But the logical absurdity 
inherent in comic figures, when made manifest by faithful im- 
personation, furnishes its own logical catharsis. The recognition 
of a self-contradictory situation, it is believed, must lead to its 
abandonment. This postulate of rationalism, governing the 
construction of all genuine comedy, dominates Hegel’s Pheno- 
menology. The Phenomenology is a comedy of errors ingeniously 
enacted in the interest of what Hegel conceives to be the truth. 
Successive impersonation of types of conception as comic, comic 

because they betray to “us” the contradictions hidden from 


their adherents, this is the task which Hegel assigns to the 
dialectical method. 

The following sketch of the first reflective experiment under- 
taken in the Phenomenology may serve as a crucial illustration of 
Hegel’s sceptico-positive method. 

It belongs to the essence of Hegel’s method not to plunge in 
medias res. His experiment must begin at the beginning. But 
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what can justify itself as a genuine starting point ? In the absence 
of first principles, what else has title to priority? The answer 
lies in Hegel’s definition of the object to be examined. What the 
Phenomenology seeks to investigate, as Hegel explains in the 
introduct on, is apparent knowledge, apparent in the sense of 
merely appearing and of being speciously self-evident. What is 
first in the order of apparentness, therefore, must be the first 
object of our attention. The type of knowledge preceding all 
others in primitiveness and seeming obviousness will have to 
start the dialectical ball rolling. And such a type of knowledge 
Hegel finds exemplified in sense-certainty. 

With sense-certainty, then, the beginning is to be made. But 
it can serve as beginning only by appearing as purely sensuous 
and as unquestionably certain. When does knowledge so appear ? 
The question is asked in order to show that it is illegitimate. 
Hegel is not concerned with actual genesis. His Phenomenology 
is not history. He is under no compulsion to prove that the first 
temporal occurrence of knowledge was necessarily naked of 
intellection and doubt. There is indeed no evidence for the 
view that man’s primeval experience was marked by the sort 
of immediacy which Hegel attributes to sensuous knowledge. 
Sensuous knowledge is primitive because it is first in simplicity, 
artlessness, and complacency. It is a common assumption 
of natural consciousness that the senses are the original vehicles 
of experience. And they may be so regarded by us when by an 
effort of imagination we succeed in keeping judgment and in- 
ference in abeyance. Suspension of our reflective processes, 
processes which tamper with the deliverances of immediate 
awareness, is requisite for the recovery of objects conveyed to 
the mind through pure sensations. Sensucus knowledge, in a 
word, is non-reflective ; and it matters little whether we view such 
knowledge as occurring before reflection has appeared on the 
scene or after it has been jettisoned. A mind capable of shed- 
ding belief and interpretation, naively accepting what impinges 
upon its sensibility here and now, would enjoy a state of perfect 
immediacy and certitude. Thought would not be present to 
disturb the primal experiences of the senses, the varied forms 
of things, the fresh impressions of mere scent and sound. For 
us, inured as we are in the exercise of judgment and inference. 
a state of mind in which reflection is quiescent can be attained 
only at rare moments. Much sophistication is required to 
reproduce with accuracy what transpires at the level of un- 
sophisticated sense-experience. 

Here at the outset the histrionic aspect of Hegel’s experiment 
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is brought into play. Sense-certainty, a pre-reflective or non- 
reflective state of mind, is the first instance of apparent know- 
ledge to be examined, but it must be examined from within, 
without importing into it elements drawn from subsequent 
reflection or criticism. We must recreate it in its purity. The 
task is one of impersonation, involving the subtle art of assum- 
ing the attitude of another mind, of simulating a mood we actually 
disavow. A philosopher pretending te be naive—what an 
ingenious pose! A wolf in sheep’s clothing, this, as it were, 
is the first réle Hegel assigns to us. Feigning a consciousness 
not our own, a consciousness which is merely a reservoir of 
sensations, we must draw our world to its scale, not seeing what 
lies beyond its ken, and accepting without question the immediate 
as the real. We should speak out of character were we not to 
represent sensuous knowledge as solely concrete and indefeasibly 
true. For thus the possessor of such knowledge ineluctably 
assumes it to be. What more palpable than objects present to 
intuition, and what more veridical than the instant awareness 
of them? The senses, in the absence of the scruples of thought, 
take no refuge in things not seen; real is what for the nonce 
attracts and excites them, and they never err so long as they 
affirm nothing but what they find. And what can vie with 
sensuous knowledge in richness or fullness? The world con- 
tinually floods our senses with new impressions ; there are no 
limits to the possibility of sensations save the limits of space 
and time. 

Impersonating sense-certainty in this way, we who impersonate 
it cannot fail to perceive its comedy. Here at the start comes 
into full view the other aspect of the experiment. For we are 
“ spectators ” as well as “ actors’”’. We who enact such a type 
of knowledge must observe at the same time the incongruity 
inherent in it. The concreteness and fullness it boasts of are 
illusory. Abstractness and vacuity are the true marks of any 
experience remaining at the level of pure immediacy. For 
experience from which thought is absent—and its absence 
distinguishes the certainty of sense as sensuous—can never be 
sure of what it is aware. The attribution of characters is the 
work of judgment which, being an exercise of thought, we must 
suppose exorcised. Enjoined thus from qualifying its object, 
the certainty of sense is a certainty of nothing determinate. 
Until thought supervenes, the content of our experience is 
amorphous. When it swims into our ken, all we can do is to 
stare and exclaim—“ Here it is! There is this!” What we 
catch is the fleeting presence of something without a local 
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habitation or name. Its stark being is its sole nature. What 
describes it is but the auxiliary verb reduced to its mfinitive 
tense. It is, and that is all. Equally indefinite is the mind 
aware of its characterless objects. The word “I” by which 
a mind posits its existence suggests a particular individual with 
a complex nature, one of many similar individuals constituting 
the human family. But before the word can acquire any such 
meaning, much reflection must have occurred to discern differ- 
ences and to compare affinities. How can a mind which is a 
mere sensorium avail itself of the term “I” ? At the level of 
pure sense, the vagueness of the “ object ” is completely matched 
by that of the “ subject’. Consciousness of specificity being 
one which includes thought, a consciousness from which thought 
is excluded must appear as a diffuse receptacle for monochrome 
and jostling impressions. We are in the realm of twilight where 
all distinctions and relations are faint and evanescent. One 
this dimly conscious of another this, thus, according to Hegel, 
must sensuousness be described by us when in histrionic fashion 
we identify ourselves with its unique standpoint. Only in the 
most abstract and poverty-stricken language can we express a 
type of experience flaunting its concreteness and wealth. 

The “ dialectic ” of sense-certainty is thus clearly foreshadowed. 
It lies in the necessity of impersonating it as comic. For 
immediacy cannot be enacted without forcing it into a false 
position. But it must be noted at once that the falseness of its 
position, Hegel’s opimion to the contrary, is artificial and 
factitious. The incongruity of immediacy results from feigning 
it. But simulated immediacy is not real immediacy. Real 
sensuoushess cannot be convicted out of its own mouth because 
it does not speak at all. It is we who speak for it ; in doing so, 
we hold it responsible for the implications of our language, a 
language to which it is manifestly not committed, seeing that 
the essence of immediacy consists in being ineffable. Immediacy 
raised to the level of discourse is indeed absurd, but the absurdity 
inheres in the attempt to formulate a type of experience whose 
nature beggars all description. Sensuousness is untenable only 
when reproduced through a non-sensuous medium, resembling, 
as it were, the dusk of day seen by the glare of torches. 

There is thus a wide gap between what sensuousness is “ for 
itself ” and what it is “ for us”. It is comic for us when enacted 
in discourse, when, in other words, the dice are loaded against 
it from the start. In translating sensuousness in the idiom of 
thought, how can we avoid abolishing its immediacy ? Cozened 
into concepts, it inevitably reveals itself as suffused with 
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“ mediation”. For what is sensuousness if not a species of 
awareness ? And what is awareness if not a transaction between 
a “subject ” and an “ object’? Relation of these polar terms, 
which every phenomenon of knowledge must exemplify to be the 
phenomenon it is, sense-certainty cannot eschew, if we are to 
conceive and utter it with a modicum of meaning. The hyphen- 
ated expression “sense-certainty ” betrays the conjunction of 
a duality. It means indubitable apprehension by a mind of 
that which its sensations directly convey. If it does not mean 
that, what else could it possibly mean ? Whatever dual terms 
we employ—subject and object, enjoyment and contemplation, 
sensation and sensum, intuition and datum—some pair of 
concepts must be brought into play for the analysis and descrip- 
tion of any cognitive state, however immediate we suppose it 
to be. Sheer immediacy is logically ridiculous. This may be 
demonstrated by a simple device. Let us try to mention a single 
vase of supposed immediacy. The very act of mentioning it 
will, as we shall see, spell its doom. 

The evocation of an instance of immediacy is justified on two 
grounds. In the first place, being by hypothesis concrete sen- 
tience without reflection, sense-certainty is real only in a given 
example, whenever ¢his content manifests its indubitable presence 
to this mind. Particularity is the soul of sensuous experience. 
What falis withm the compass of a sensation must be assumed 
to have a character it cannot lose or exchange without forfeiting 
its claim to be this entity and no other. But, in the second place, 
if no individual object of sensation could be actually indicated, 
this content always turning into any content and this mind into 
any mind, there would be nothing for sense-experience to rest 
in; there would be no specific datum to contemplate and no 
specific intuition to enjoy the contemplation. Where specificity 
is absent, where anybody is aware anywhen and anywhere of 
anything, we have experience im vacuo, a strange antithesis to 
the position occupied by sensuousness. The change of this 
particular into any particular, whether the particular refer to 
the “object” or the “subject”, would alter sense-certainty 
itself into something neither sensuous nor certain. Crucial, 
then, is the need of finding a case illustrative of sensuous 
immediacy. 

We who impersonate sense-certainty are thus called upon 
to produce an example of it. Can we do it? We may make 
the attempt, affirms Hegel, but only against the background 
of a reflective distinction. In invoking a case of supposed 
immediacy, we must sharply separate its essential aspect from 
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its non-essential. Since sense-certainty involves the inter- 
play of “subject” and “ object’, the prefix connoting medi- 
ation, immediacy must be held to inhere in only one of the two 
terms. But where should it be lodged ? Should we characterize 
as immediate the content of awareness or the state of being aware ? 
Let us experiment with the first alternative. Let us set aside 
as unessential a volatile “ subject’, owing to its tendency to 
fly off at a tangent under the pressure of thought, and recognize 
as the true claimant to immediacy an extant “ object”, an 
object palpably and unequivocally here and now. The state of 
being aware is secondary to what occasions or conditions it. 
There is sense-certainty whenever a unique datum generates an 
appropriate sensation. The momentary sensation cannot occur 
without a single and fixed datum evoking it; the datum itself 
simply 7s, and its being is independent of the sensation it arouses. 
The certainty is of something rather than by someone ; the accent 
must be made to fall on the object appearing and not on the 
mind affected by it. Such a position, which is that of naive 
realism, can be made tenable only by empirical evidence. A 
sénsuous immediacy which abandons introspection in favour of 
‘extrospection ” invites public proof. He who argues for sense- 
certainty, not because he enjoys privileged sensations, but be- 
cause he contemplates stark and compulsory objects, must be 
able to indicate these objects, so that another being with the 
requisite organs and occupying the same station of survey would 
find what he finds. If he can point out such objects, he is indeed 
irrefutable ; but if he cannot do so, if what he sees is false by his 
own standard, if the objects turn out to be quite other than what 
he describes them as being, then he is self-decerved or hood- 
winked, and his comic predicament, though hidden from him 
would become strikingly apparent to “us ” 

To observe its comedy, sense-certainty itself has to be “ asked ”’, 
insists Hegel, regarding the object it endows with immediacy. 
Now sense-certainty is not a self we can actually interrogate. 
What we put in the witness box is a simulacrum. We “ ques- 
tion’ not sense-certainty but ourselves when for the moment 
we impersonate it. It is the alternation in our consciousness 
between the r6les of examiner and examinee which conditions 
the subsequent “ dialectical’ experience. We undeceive what 
we simulate. We feign what we subvert. Pretending, then, 
to represent a determined partisan of sense-certainty, we seek 
to drive him to the wall by interrogation. ‘ Tell us”, we ask, 
“ what it is you call immediate? What object do you take to 
be extant ?. What particular is fixed as this and no other ? 
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What datum is present to you here and now?” Upon the 
answer of our protagonist hangs the issue of sense-certainty 
in its “objective” form. If he can show us an appearance 
satisfying the conditions of immediacy, well and good. If he 
cannot, his doom is sealed. 

Stipulating that the immediate be given as “ here ” and “ now ”, 
we look for data to which these two tags may be legitimately 
affixed. Let us attend to the temporal label first, and let us ask 
the imagined defender of sense-certainty to state what speci- 
fically he views as appearing “now”. A real adherent of im- 
mediacy might decline to answer altogether, refusing to fall into 
the trap so carefully laid for him. And his silence would be 
an eloquent tribute to the strength of his position. Gefiihl ist 
alles, as Faust said. One thing, he might urge, is the feeling 
that something is now present, another is the description of that 
something through an alien medium. But that, of course, would 
stop allargument. If the Phenomenology is to shun an untimely 
end, if indeed it is to avoid being stillborn, the formidable silence 
of a genuine supporter of immediacy must either be circumvented 
or interpreted as consent. We circumvent his speechlessness by 
acting as his spokesman. For the moment we are, so to speak, 
the devil’s advocate. To the question, ‘ what is now ?”’, we 
cause him to reply, for instance, “ now is night-time ”’, if we chance 
to interrogate him then. While he makes this assertion, let us 
record it. (For surely, Hegel remarks with not a little irony, the 
truth of an assertion cannot lose anything by beg written down 
and preserved, intentionally playing upon the words wahr and 
aufbewahren. What is put down as truth is a truth stored up.) 
But if we confront him the next day, say at noon-time, with the 
record of his previous assertion, will he not be forced to repudiate 
it as obsolete ? “‘ No—no”’, he will insist, “ now is no longer 
night-time ”. Well, then, we write down the new statement, 
namely, that “now is noon-time ”. But this, too, will be out of 
date at a later hour. The list of assertions thus treasured up 
reveals a curious fact : the same word “ now ” occurs in different 
contexts and in various relations. It may be viewed either as 
subject-term or as predicate-term ; if the former, numerous are 
its qualifications, if the latter, what it qualifies is a multiplicity 
of contents. A term so general in scope, being either a universal 
substantive or a universal adjective, can hardly serve to denote 
the object of sense-certainty. If the only expression for im- 
mediacy is an epithet suggesting its very antithesis, how ludicrous 
the result !_ We intend to utter something singular and inimitable, 
this content and only this, but what we actually voice is indeter- 
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minate and epicene, suited to anything and everything, this as 
well as that, and exclusively neither this nor that. Not by such 
a vocable as “ now ” can we designate the object of immediacy. 
The use of this antonym involves us in the comic predicament of 
not meaning what we say (7.e., a universal), and of not saying 
what we mean (7.e., a particular). 

The spatial epithet, the vocable “ here ”’, does it not likewise 
misname the object of sense-certainty ? It, too, is an antonym. 
We can show that this is so by repeating the previous experiment. 
Let us apply once more the method of interrogation. ‘ What”, 
we inquire of a partisan of immediacy, “ do you find to be here ? ” 
If he indicates a tree, we may easily confound him by turning his 
attention to another object, say a house. The new object dis- 
places the old. A kaleidoscope of diverse objects, each in turn 
being undeniably “ here ’’, proves how universal is the local label. 
That label must be bestowed upon anything brought into our 
focus. The word “here ”’, like the word “ now ”’, is no specific 
hall-mark. Since it is a token of everything, we are foiled in our 
attempt to designate by means of it a particular datum. 

The “ objective’ form of sense-certainty thus goes by the 
board. The method of interrogation reduces it to absurdity. 
Communicable language, which that method presupposes, marks 
the defeat of immediacy. The immediate is incommunicable, 
and the communicable is not the immediate. This is the double- 
barrelled conclusion forced upon us by the failure to render 
effable the content of sensuous awareness. And this failure, 
which is that of “ extrospection ”’, signifies the collapse of naive 
realism. Ineffable objects are strange entities to endow with 
independence. Since immediacy cannot be said to pertain to the 
contents of sensations, seeing that we contradict their immediacy 
in uttering them, we are driven to alter our position with regard 
to the “ essence ” of sense-certainty. We must now experiment 
with the second alternative in order to discover whether it is 
more tenable than the first. Not the object but the subject 
should be deemed important. We must look for the differentia 
of sense-experience in the privacy of awareness rather than in the 
publicity of the object. We must recapture by introspection the 
enjoyment of pure sentience. Before condemning immediacy, 
let us defend a “ subjective ” form of it by impersonating a naive 
idealist. 

Suiting our words to his conviction, we may imagine our 
subjectivist to speak as follows. “‘ Seeing is believing ”’, he will 
say, “I believe what my senses assure me of. The certainty I 
claim belongs to my senses and not to the objects affecting them. 
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‘ 


Hence the appropriateness of the name “ sense-certainty ” which 
I give to my immediate experience. I can attach no meaning to 
any experience not my own. When I speak of objects I mean 
none but those which fall within the compass of my present 
consciousness. I only mean what is mine ; this, if you do not 
object to a jeu d’esprit, is my version of immediacy. For example, 
if I am asked to state what I find here and now, I report without 
hesitation that here is a tree and that now is noon-time. You 
may, if you wish, write down what I say. For at a later hour 
and in the presence of a different object I should, of course, mean 
what then and there would be mine. I can never be discomfited 
by conflicting records of my awareness. I am not obliged to 
institute a comparison between my various intuitions ; to do so 
would be to betray the immediacy I rejoice in. Every intuition 
is a law unto itself ; it is irrefutably true, it possesses unassailable 
certainty. I recognize as existent or real only that which fills 
my momentary state of mind. Away, then, with sophistry. 
No punctilios of logic can disturb the sense-certainty I actually 
enjoy from moment to moment.” 

Thus speaks the naive idealist. His language is that of the 
solipsist, and as such Hegel represents him. The untranslatable 
expression Meinen, which Hegel cunningly employs, stamps the 
view he is impersonating as hopelessly ego-centric. A German 
pun takes the place of an honest argument. For nothing but a 
word, signifying at once “to mean ” and “ to be mine ”, epito- 
mizes an incongruous situation. The tendency to pun aside, a 
tendency he could not resist, Hegel finds the comedy of solipsism 
to lie in the indeterminate use of the term “I”. I can indeed 
say what I mean by “ objects”, whenever I am on hand to claim 
them as mine, if in such claim alone consists their being, but what 
right have I to the presumption that the personal pronoun can 
denote my particular person? The term “I”, like the terms 
“here” and “now”, cannot designate a specific entity; the 
same vocable issues from the mouths of different “ subjects ”’. 
Each may decide to become ego-centric. And each may push 
egotism to the limits of solipsism. But there is safety in numbers. 
The soliloquy of one cannot silence that of another. If I consign 
all would-be solipsists to the limbo of my consciousness, might not 
each of them dispose of me in a like manner? Above the din of 
claim and counter-claim, the word “1” is audible as a universal 
pronoun, which grammarians call “ personal” to distinguish it 
from other pronouns, but of which no particular person may be 
said to have a monopoly. It is a general label, a veritable 
antonym, if used by any self to assert his uniqueness. Here 
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again, as in the case of “ objective ” sense-certainty, I cannot utter 
the particular I mean, and I do not mean the universal I express. 
“ Subjective ” sense-certainty, too, is ineffable. The term “I”, 
which is here essential, being a synonym for every “ subject ”, 
cannot serve to name the privileged being with which I identify 
myself. 

The failure of sense-certainty, in both its forms, was, of course 
a foregone conclusion. It was dictated by the conditions of the 
experiment. The demand for a sample of immediacy plays 
havoc with it at the outset. Selection and discernment involved 
in sampling are foreign to a mind impersonated as pure sentience. 
Besides, in choosing one specimen we invite comparison with 
another, a process which turns immediacy into “ its own other ”’, 
its differentia becoming the abstract quality common to all the 
specimens, the quality of being this. And when a naive con- 
sciousness is thus cozened to specify the immediacy it enjoys, 
we depart still farther from verisimilitude by foisting upon it a 
highly reflective distinction. Confronting such a consciousness 
with its chosen example of immediacy, we induce it to institute 
the dichotomy between the essential and the unessential. And 
the stage is set for a comic situation. The comedy appears in the 
form of a dilemma : either the object or the subject must be made 
to harbour the “‘ essence’ of immediacy. The absurdity of either 
alternative lies in the attempt to render the immediate amenable 
to discourse. Putting the immediate into words is like pouring 
water into a sieve. Accordingly, it is easy to convict a man of 
folly if he is inveigled into uttering the meffable. His language 
betrays what he is bent upon conveying. For the terms he uses 
(and they are unavoidably general) rescind what he means (some- 
thing inexpressibly intimate and individual). The beginning of 
speech is the end of immediacy. If no words are available for 
defending the position of sense-certainty, we must either despair 
of saying what we mean or we must end by meaning what we say. 
But before we may rely upon the efficacy of words, we must first 
impersonate inarticulate immediacy, an immediacy which suggests 
its “ essence ” by pointing or gesticulating. 

Instead, then, of looking for sense-certainty in any example 
chosen at random, viewing as privileged now the object and 
now the subject, we must take the intuition of the present moment 
as comprising the whole of immediacy, proscribing memory and 
expectation, and ignormg everything not falling within its 
instantaneous vision. Pure intuition, as Hegel calls it, does not 
compare or contrast ; it is not concerned with the intuitions that 
preceded it or with those simultaneously enjoyed by other minds. 
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No bifurcation there of subject and object, one more essential 
than the other; complete withdrawal from all distinctions and 
relations, possible for a consciousness which is dominated by an 
intense sensation, this is genuine immediacy. While such a 
sensation lasts, the content present and the “I” aware of it 
constitute a miniature cosmos ; for the nonce nothing is rs 
save this content, and in seeing or hearing it this “ego” i 
absolute. If I retreat into the fastness of my present ination: 
refusing to be mania it, what can break the charm of my 
solitary enjoyment of § a solitary datum? Surely not another 
intuition that I did have or might have, for my whole mind is now 
wholly absorbed in and by this object : if a tree, it is just this and 
no other tree. Concentration on a single appearance, its single- 
ness being absolute im the sense of precluding other appearances, 
provides a sanctuary of safety from the importunities of thought. 
The unique appearance literally (not discursively) here and now 
is the sole content of my sensuous awareness. Such immediacy, 
reduced in scale to the twinkling of an eye, is solipsism with a 
vengeance. Unlike a_half- hearted solipsism which abolishes 
everything but the “ ego ’’, endowing the latter with permanence 
and continuity, radical immediacy is no respecter of persons. 
Self-awareness, too, is momentary. Present apprehension is the 
only ground of certainty (of myself or anything else), and if I 
refrain from looking before and after, my whole world coincides 
with the deliverance of the moment. This position, the last 
stronghold of immediate experience, Mr. Santayana has well 
named “ solipsism of the present moment ”’ 

It is idle to refute this solipsism by the method of interrogation. 
A supposititious defender of this view will not allow himself to be 
entangled in verbal argument. He boldly avows that his im- 
mediate experience is indescribable. How gainsay a conviction 
admittedly inarticulate ¢ But impugn it we must, if the Pheno- 
menology is to proceed. To render it untenable Hegel resorts to 
a curious stratagem. He impersonates a solipsist who, though 
eschewing discourse, is willing enough to indicate the datum of 
his intuition by pointing. All we have to do is look i in the direction 
of his gesture. If the datum is there, how can we fail to have 
the appropriate intuition of it ? Let us try this new experiment. 
Stepping into the shoes of the solipsist, as it were, let us see 
whether the datum intuited can coalesce with the datum indicated. 

Hegel’s triumph over solipsism of the present moment is an 
easy one. The catch lies in the expression “ the present moment” 
An instant intuition does not endure long enough to suffer its 
datum to be indicated. What is indicated is a datum for another 
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tial intuition. It is the old paradox of the flux of time. We cannot 
ind { step twice into the same river, for fresh waters are ever flowing 
an in upon us. A solipsist who commits the folly of challenging 
La Heraclitus deserves the fate Hegel has in store for him. What- 
‘it — — everis present does not remain so, It expires with its first breath. 
eal & From its cradle it jumps into its grave. Every genuine present 
is & is a specious present. Its essence is to be and not to be. With 
on, | his characteristic tendency to pun, Hegel finds the Wesen of the 
ny | present to lie in being gewesen. Here again a pun serves to clinch 
ver f aparadox. The present moment, fled before it could be seized, 
ow — becomes in a trice the past moment ; accordingly, if the fulerum 
nd | — of immediacy is the intuition I have now, the fulcrum at once 
lee | turns into one that was but no longer is. I cannot point my 
es, | finger at an intuited datum without arresting the intuition 
at. entertaining it; but since I am unable to do so, my intuition 
yw f being in flux, occupying a moment swiftly melting away, what 
vy, |  Lindicate is the datum of a different intuition occurring at another 
a §& vanishing instant. The object which radical immediacy is in- 
es — tent upon is thus no more communicable by gesture than by 
ce discourse. The object meant at one specious present cannot be 
IS. shown at another. Between what I am now showing and what 
he I meant an instant ago there is a yawning gulf. How can it be 
I bridged by a solipsism which sinks all certainty of experience 
eS into a single moment ? 
st The impersonation of this solipsism, a tour de force at best, 
at enables Hegel to drive home the specicusness of the present 
moment. If the present moment is viewed as having no duration 
2. at all, it becomes an entity palpably absurd ; for in a duration- 
ye less instant no datum can appear to kindle apperception. 
1- Shortlived as is the instant, however brief its span, we must 
n conceive it as dynamic. The most infinitesimal unit of time is 
)- a durational complex. There is no such thing as a simple 
0 present ; the present, to use William James’s expression, is a 
h “ duration-block ” made up of “ succeeding” parts. The term 
f “present” is thus strangely equivocal. It suggests an element 
n of time which is discrete and independent, but no such element 
2 is ever experienced. What we do experience is a tract of time 
; fading at one extreme and budding at the other. A period 
e of time not instinct with past and future is unreal; the term 
: “ present’ if employed as a name for such a period, names 
L something illusory. If the present is taken in a literal and 
. absolute sense, in the sense of connoting antithesis to past and 
future, the word “ present”? becomes a perfect antonym for the 
; temporal. Whatever span of time we choose to describe as 
3 
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synonymous with the present, the description is always symbolic 
and relative, including within its compass a totality of moments 
of which some have elapsed and others are to come. Consider 
the present hour, the present week, or the present year; each 
is a block of time composed of smaller chips ; only the smallest 
of these, itself a composition, is actually present, and the others, 
now not experienced, lie in absent regions, the region of the de- 
parted presents on the one hand and in that of the imminent 
presents on the other. Any unit of duration we characterize 
as present, be it a minute or a millenium, always contains two 
non-present inyredients ; the course it leaves behind and the 
course towards which it advances are both embedded in its nature. 
What, then, does the present signify ? Literally, the present 
is without temporal breadth, and symbolically, the present 
involves the absent as part of its meaning. In either case, 
whether we take it in an absolute or relative sense, the present is 
specious. And if the present is specious, solipsism of the present 
moment is equally specious. 

Hegel has no difficulty in reducing to like speciousness the 
spatial counterpart of the present moment. If temporal solip- 
sism consists in confining all certainty to what “ now ” appears, 
the view that the object of immediate awareness must be ex- 
clusively “here”, may be called local solipsism. The word 
“here ” suffers also from an incorrigible ambiguity. If it is a 
point without extension, nothing can be located there ; if any- 
thing is to fill it, the smallest bit of space must be conceived 
as composed of smaller parts. Every “here” is an extension- 
block just as every “now” is a duration-block. It is a whole 
whose distinguishable aspects are before and behind, above 
and below, right and left. Accordingly, the spot at which any 
datum appears, however constricted, is always distended ; the 
word “here”, by which I indicate the position of the datum, 
represents one extent made up of several extents. And the 
extent for which the “here” serves as a symbol has elastic 
boundaries ; for we may designate as being here anything found 
in this room, in this country, on this continent, on this planet. 
Nothing is here in an absolute and literal sense. The area of 
localization may be minute or vast; but however we contract 
or expand it, the place which a thing occupies is always an 
extent of extents. A unit of space, conceived as simple, without 
divisions or directions, would be punctiform, but nothing could 
appear there to produce the intuition solipsism relies upon as 
the ground of certainty. The specious present has its spatial 
correlate. A punctiform here is as unreal as an immobile now. 
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And the elasticity of the here is fatal to local solipsism in the 
same way in which the flux of the now is subversive of temporal 
solipsism. 

The comedy of sense-certainty is thus complete. Our his- 
trionic effort to reproduce it reveals an irremediable contradiction 
between its meaning and its expression, be the expression dis- 
cursive or not. The immediate is communicable neither by 
speech nor gesture. For the experience of what is merely here 
and now, assuming such experience possible, there are no vehicles 
of intimation. The inveterate habit of discourse is to lump 
together under a general epithet the deliverances of incomparable 
sensations. One thing is experience itself, another the verbal 
translations thereof. The sensuously palpable transferred to 
the level of speech ceases to be both sensuous and palpable. 
For on that level we have the dominance of the common de- 
nominator: tokens of similarity usurp the place of individual 
appearances. The terms this and here and now, applicable as 
they are to everything we chance to encounter, fail to convey 
the uniqueness characteristic of every sense-impression. Such 
terms are, in Hegel’s language, “abstract universals”’. The 
comic situation consists in saying what can never be uttered : 
the sense-datum directly apprehended disappears in the capacious 
words in which we engulf it. And if we abandon words, and 
attempt to point out what appears uniquely here and now to a 
single intuition, the situation is no less comic. The only thing 
which pointing could identify would be the punctiform and the 
instantaneous, but lo! what I do indicate is always an extent 
of extents and a moment of moments. Here and now, however 
contracted, are synthetic wholes. If here and now, when 
uttered, become “abstract universals’’, identical labels that 
may be affixed to separate particulars, when shown, they are 
found to be incipient universals styled by Hegel “ concrete ”’, 
in the sense that each is an identical complex composed of dif- 
ferent parts. The universal, it would seem, is inescapable. 
The incongruity of sense-certainty is just this, that the im- 
mediacy meant can neither be articulated nor indicated. The 
universal, assumed to be at the opposite pole from the im- 
mediate, is the real object of sense-certainty. We only recognize 
this truth as the result of a difficult experiment, when, imper- 
sonating an adherent of immediacy, we endeavour by word 
or gesture to recapture his ineffable vision. 

The comedy of sense-certainty thus consists in being at 
variance with itself. In the process of experimenting with it, 
we discover that it has turned into its opposite, that it has 
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become, as it were, “its own other”. And its dialectic, as Hegel 
says, is simply the story of its own development or experience, 
sense-certainty being nothing else than just this story. Of 
course, it is nothing of the kind. It is a story, not of sense- 
certainty itself, but of sense-certainty as artfully simulated, 
and the dialectic occurs only in the mind simulating it in the 
manner prescribed by Hegel. An actual defender of sense- 
experience would repudiate Hegel’s impersonation of it. And 
even if cajoled into its acceptance, he would stoutly refuse to 
take seriously Hegel’s animadversion. That sense-certainty is 
ineffable, he might urge, proves nothing but the limitations of 
speech. Why condemn sense-experience ? Why not deprecate 
instead our symbols of communication ? How refute a man 
who, secure in his intuition, rejects the hegemony of discourse ? 
He who enjoys in silence the sensible qualities of things cannot 
be charged with contradiction. And if made to speak, and to 
speak ambiguously, he may decline to graft upon his experi- 
ence the equivocations attending his words. Obviously, the 
withdrawal of immediacy from the domain of rhetoric would 
stop all dialectical progress. To insure such progress, sense- 
experience must be identified with its verbal surrogate. The 
word is the thing. Hence Hegel’s astonishing conclusion that 
in the absence of words capable of saying what we mean we 
must end by meaning what we say. The immediate and its 
expression being at loggerheads, we are called upon to sacrifice 
the authenticity of intuition to the ambages of locution. Because 
the immediate, admittedly inexpressible, turns into its opposite 
as soon as we open our mouths, we are required to hold that it is 
other than itself on its own plane of being. The non sequitur 
of this is evident. The contradiction is not im sense-certainty 
but only between it and discourse. The comedy results from 
our endeavour to force it into an alien mould. The joke, as it 
were, is on us. It is our histrionic feat which is ludicrous. The 
dialectic, so finely spun, has its inception in the false hypothesis 
or assumption that the ineffable can be represented as if it were 
effable. But for that hypothesis or assumption there would be 
no “story”. The tale is after all nothing else than the record 
of a fanciful experiment. Far from being objective and 
necessary, it is simply the product of Hegel’s creative imagina- 
tion. It belongs to the realm of fiction. Hegel has undoubtedly 
succeeded in contriving a dialectical situation, but it is one of 
his own making, existing only in his own mind and in the minds 
of those disposed to rehearse sense-certainty in precisely the 
way in which the Phenomenology directs, 
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What the Phenomenology demands is that we identify the 
objects of sense with what we say about them ; the alternatives 
of not saying anything or of using words as symbols for what is 
intrinsically ncommensurable with them, these are precluded by 
the nature of Hegel’s experiment. That rests on the presupposi- 
tion that experience and language are homologous. What cannot 
be spoken of is simply void of sense, and what we convey through 
speech is universal. If this is so, objects of sense are either non- 
sensical or non-sensuous, the former if actually unutterable, and 
the latter if embodied in words. Either nonsense or non-sensuous- 
ness, this is the dilemma in which Hegel’s “story ” of sense- 
certainty culminates. One horn of the dilemma Hegel disposes 
of without much ado. What is unmeaning need not be taken 
seriously. The ineffable silences indeed all criticism, but so does 
idiocy. Absolute speechlessness is unmitigated folly; being 
impervious to argument, it may be safely ignored as the anti- 
climax of what purports to be an invincible position. The other 
horn of the dilemma leads to a genuine climax. Sense-certainty, 
rendered effable, issues in a new insight, namely, that objects are 
what they are described as being. Not what we experience but 
what we say we experience becomes crucial. The comedy of 
sense-certainty is didactic ; it teaches the might and the glory of 
words. Where words fail us, as they do in pure sensuousness, 
awareness is on the hither side of meaning. We can only mean 
what we articulate. The triumph of language is the lesson 
Hegel’s impersonation of sense-certainty seeks to impart. But 
language is the medium of the universal. The object of sense, 
translated in the terms of discourse, turns out to be a compresence 
of universal qualities and relations. To regard it thus is once 
and for all to forsake immediacy. The way is clear for the transi- 
tion from intuition to perception. To perceive an object is to 
take cognizance of its existence as something amenable to descrip- 
tion. The term Wahrnehmen, another of Hegel’s puns, serves to 
suggest that with the perceptual act we at last begin to take a 
thing as in truth it is. And what is it truly? To perception, as 
distinguished from intuition, a thing must needs appear as an 
identical congeries of different properties. As such it must now 
be treated. The folly of sense-certainty thus becomes the 
stepping-stone to a wiser vision. But we cannot gauge the 
limits of its wisdom until we make this new vision our own by the 
histrionic method. Accordingly, our next task must be the 
impersonation of the perceptual attitude, the comedy of which 
will prescribe the reflective experiment to follow. 

Thus ends one of Hegel’s reflective experiments, which is only 
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the first in a whole and continuous series; but it is a crucial 
experiment, since it adumbrates the method to which his vast 
comedy of errors owes its construction. Here, if anywhere, it is 
the first move that counts. C'est le premier pas qui cotite, re- 
marked a witty person who was told of the famous walk through 
the streets of Paris by the decapitated Saint Dennis. Hegel's 
dialectical march is equally plausible if we offer no resistance to 
the manner in which he takes his first step. 


























III—PROFESSOR NICOLAI HARTMANN’S 
CONCEPT OF OBJECTIVE SPIRIT. 


By H. D. OAKELEy. 


Tue purpose of this article is to examine some of the principal 
ideas involved in the notion of Objective Spirit, as treated in 
Prof. Hartmann’s book, Das Problem des Geistigen Seins, with a 
view to consideration of the validity of the notion itself. It 
will be necessary also to examine the relation of this notion 
to the concepts of “ personal” and of “ objectified ” spirit in 
his exposition, and the place which he assigns to spirit in the orders 
of being. It should be explained that whilst the word “ Geist ”’ 
seems as a rule best rendered by “ spirit ”’, the context occasionally 
appears to require “ mind” 

Considerations will be adduced pointing to the conclusion 
that the idea of objective spirit, whatever its significance in a 
philosophy of the Hegelian type, cannot be made intelligible 
in a philosophy the method of which is conceived as empirical, 
and which takes the process of history seriously, and not as the 
manifestation in time of a kind of being whose ultimate nature 
is non-temporal. The difficulties encountered by the argument 
that objective spirit is apprehended in experience as the essential 
principle of historic actuality—‘“‘ Nur der objektive Geist ist 
Geschichtstriger im strengen und primiren Sinn” !—are in- 
creased by the further position that objective together with 
“ objectified ” spirit constitute the historic process. “It is the 
union (Ineinssein) of objective spirit and personal which con- 
stitute the real world of spiritual life. Its union with objectified 
spirit constitutes the inner notion of historical spirit.” 2 Spirit 
thus exists in three forms, also referred to by Hartmann, when 
insisting on the concrete unity of spiritual being, as three aspects. 
In what follows, reasons will be given for the conclusions that the 
idea of objectified spirit appears in his own account of it to be 


1 Das Problem des Geistigen Seins, Erster Teil, If Abschnitt, Kapitel 
4, c. In future notes the title will be usually omitted, and only figures 
given for “Teil”, ‘ Abschnitt”’, ‘‘ Kapitel”’. 

2 [bid. 
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untenable, that the position in regard to the relations between 
objective and personal spirit cannot be made consistent, and that 
there is no objective spirit as a real autonomous being, having 
a life of its own. 


I. 


Xeference must in the first place be made to Prof. Hartmann’s 
conception of the orders of being, and the relation of mind or 
spirit to the other orders. The distinctiveness of his view of the 
series of orders, as compared with accounts by other philosophers 
(notably Prof. Alexander)! not wholly dissimilar, is found in his 
law of dependence. The higher order of being always rests upon 
the lower. ‘* Without material nature no life, without life no con- 
sciousness, without consciousness no spiritual world.” 2 Together 
with this dependence the higher order has freedom in relation to 
the lower which is only its “ trigender Grunc”’. It has its own 
categories and its autonomy, it brings something wholly new. 
Prof. Hartmann does not, any more than the “ emergent ” 
philosophers, postulate a law which determines the arrival of 
life beyond matter, of mind above life. There is no principle 
even corresponding to Alexander’s “ nisus” to the higher. But 
in the relation of each higher order to the next lower he sees a 
general law wnich is of the greatest importance for the spiritual 
interpretation of actuality, both in the limits wh* . .t sets and the 
scope which it allows. The lower order is alwé ,s the stronger but 
the higher has freedom in relation to it. ‘‘ Das Gesetz der Stiirke 
und das der Freiheit bilden zusammen ein unlésliches, durchaus 
einheitliches Verhiltniss.” ? In what sense can the facts which 
Hartmann thus interprets be understood to point to a general 
law? It may be suggested that what he wishes to state here is 
either an identical proposition or an unverifiable hypothesis. 
It may be seen to be the first if we ask on what grounds it is de- 
termined that one order is higher than another. The determining 
principle will be found also to determine that the higher order 
has freedom in the only respect in which freedom can be attri- 
buted to it. The living thing behaves in accordance with the 
categories of life, unknown in the material order. The categories 
of conscious experience are other than those of life, those of the 
spiritual world not found except in the spiritual. In each order 
of the series constructed, from the material to that of mind or 


1 Space, Time and Deity. ‘‘ Levels of Finite Existence,” Book IV. 
chap. i., ete. 
* Das Problem, Geschichtsphilosophische Einleitung 8. 


3 Thid. 
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spirit, there is something new, and from the standpoint of the 
spiritual order we find value in this addition. The new qualities 
are as such uncontrolled by that order which lacks them, un- 
predictable from its nature. As valuing subjects we find them 
to be higher, and in this higher, which does not derive from the 
lower the quality of its activity, freedom is so far implied. But 
freedom of the higher order in the historic process—and this is 
the main question relevant to the problem of this book—is not 
entailed by the nature of the higher. In application to the prob- 
lem of the philosophy of history Prof. Hartmann points out that 
what holds goods for the “‘ world”, will also hoid good for the 
history unrolled in it.t_ History is similar to the world in that it 
is manifold in the orders of its construction. It is a process which 
can be at all times regarded only as “total result of hetero- 
geneous powers ” which are in continual conflict with one another. 
Herein consists the problem of historic freedom for the higher 
order, on which the analysis of the relations of the orders does not 
throw much light. Positive freedom, then, from the limiting con- 
ditions set by the lower and stronger orders, is a hypothesis 
unverifiable on an empirical view of history. It is in fact aban- 
doned by Hartmann at least in one form, in the total rejection 
of the doctrine of “ schwebender Geist” or spirit as being of 
another world entering the human, which he ascribés to Aristotle.” 
Further reference to this question of the ascription of freedom 
to the higher order will be made in connection with the considera- 
tion of “ objectified spirit ”’. 

The question arises whether ‘“ Geist” can be included in any 
scheme of orders such as Hartmann presents, without destroying 
the unity of principle. Primarily it might appear that mind 
must stand outside a scheme of this kind, since it can only be 
valid for being on the objective side as surveyed by mind. With 
mind as subject there enters in the source of the principle which 
constructs the order. Hartmann’s observation that “ spirit is 
that in the world whereby it has a meaning” implies that it 
is that whereby the world falls into orders. But mind cannot 
be a member of the order which it bestows. This objection 
possibly does not hold for a purely empirical descriptive method 
such as Alexander’s purports to be. Whether Hartmann’s 
method is purely descriptive is a question raised by Prof. Helmuth 
Plessner in an article on this work.? He points out that for 

1 Das Problem, Geschichtsphilosophische Einleitung 9. 

2 bo tS. a 

3 Geistiges Sein. Nicolai Hartmanns Neues Buch, von Prof. Helmuth 

Plessner—Kant-Studien. Band xxxviii., Heft 3/4. 
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Hartmann there follows from the nature of knowledge or con- 
sciousness, neither a self-immanence of consciousness or know- 
ledge, nor a self-immanence of the historic spirit leading to the 
relativistic thesis of “ Historismus ’’. Hartmann is a phenomeno- 
logist of a type differing from that of Husserl. He is concerned 
with the given, that which is termed (not very happily) the 
naive realism of the natural attitude to the world. He attempts 
to treat in a similar way empirical and @ priori experience. 
What appears in Scheler as “ Wesensschau ”’, claiming the rank 
of absolute insight, Hartmann includes in the obvious unity of 
experience, the standard of which is certainly not given by 
limitations of sense, principles of natural science, etc., but by 
the phenomena and the direct vision. He suggests, however, in 
tentative criticism that “ Historismus” is too easily dismissed 
by Hartmann. Granted that when we are discussing Hellenism, 
capitalism, the spirit of a people, etc., there must be something 
definite to which we refer, can we be certain that the discussion 
does not lead to something conditioned, perhaps even produced, 
by this unconstrained use of language ? ! 

Notions such as those to which Prof. Plessner here refers are 
“ objective spirit” or spirits, belonging to the higher aspect of 
Hartmann’s order of the spiritual world. The problem in regard 
to their true nature which he indicates is forced upon us by 
peculiarities in the order or division of spirit to which Hartmann 
himself draws attention. The relation of spirit to the orders of 
being on which it rests is very different from those of the organic 
to the physical orders. The psychic being does not contain the 
organic in itself, the categories of the lower order do not all re- 
appear in the higher. The relation is a new one better described 
as that of “ building upon”, rather than “ forming over”. All 
categories bound up with spatiality disappear.2 Is not an in- 
sidious danger to the whole view of the importance of “ spirit ” 
in the universe here revealed, in the inclusion of it within a scheme 
of orders, viewed as belonging to the horizon of naive realism ? 
For on this horizon “ spirit” occupies a very insignificant span 
in time and space. 

Further, there is the order of the spiritual, beyond that of the 
soul-life or psychic. And here the most paradoxical fact in con- 
nection with the series is that whilst the lower stage is the 
essential pre-condition of the higher, which is inconceivable with- 
out it—as the “ seelischen ” is not inconceivable without organic 


1Geistiges Sein. Nicolai Hartmanns Neues Buch, von Prof. Helmuth 
Plessner—Kant-Studien. Band xxxviii., Heft 3/4. 
2 Das Problem, I., 11., 4, a. 
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or material—subjectivity and consciousness are not taken up 
into the order of objective spirit. In this article which is mainly 
devoted to Hartmann’s conception of objective spirit, it is not 
possible to examine the sharp separation between the sphere 
of the psychical and that of the personal, which he places in dif- 
ferent divisions of being, his view here seeming to be close to that 
of Scheler.t. It can only be said that this distinction of kind ap- 
pears to be artificial, and to involve unreal abstraction. All that 
distinguishes personality with its experience of values seems to 
be potentially present in the dawn of self-consciousness. The 
primary characteristics of the spiritual in Hartmann’s view— 
the “distancing” from the object, its release or setting free 
(Ablésbarkeit) from subjective experience, appear to be char- 
acteristics which must arise for the self with the development 
of intelligence. 


IT. 
The third form of spirit within the highest order of being, is 
termed by Hartmann “‘ objectified spirit”. Although the analysis 


of this comes last in the book, it seems best from the standpoint 
of this article to examine the validity of the concept at this stage. 
In a survey of the three forms he speaks of their differentiation 
as “‘ontisch ” although the successive consideration of each is 
only ‘“ methodic”. Personal and objectified spirit are pro- 
foundly heterogeneous but are both bound to objective or common 
spirit and come together in it. Like objective spirit the ob- 
jectified is superpersonal and superindividual.? 

The dual nature of mind as subject and object underlies the 
difficulty betrayed in Hartmann’s exposition of the place of 
“ objectified ”” mind in history and the experience of value. 
He observes in the course of his survey of the “life of objective 
spirit ’ when characterising it as something hidden, with its 
own inner dynamic, that it is “‘ never a personal solitary spirit, 
I without Thou. Subjective spirit is not prior to objective. 
On the whole line we only know both together ”.? Passing over 
here the apparent inconsistency of this saying with the view that 
objective spirit is devoid of subjectivity and consciousness, we 
may agree that objectivity cannot be abstracted. Neither can 
the objectified be treated in separateness as a form of spirit. 
The third form of spirit is in Hartmann’s view no longer living 
or real. In some measure it is super-temporal. In objectified 
spirit, we are told, we have to do with forms of another historical 

1 Der Formalismus in der Kihik, Teil, T1., v1. 
2 Das Problem, I., 2, 4, e. 21... 1 oly a 
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mode of being than that of living mind, at some time “ brought 
forth by this, relatively independent over against it, not sharing 
its changes, its fate, its passing away’! It passes out of the 
life of the personal subject and the common mind,—not histori- 
cally real, it is “ spirit become stable ’.? Although not living, 
we find that “it leads a life of its own kind, in history ”. The 
written document is taken as a typical illustration. Language 
as speech Hartmann treats earlier as a department of objective 
mind. But in this section we are told all communication has 
already the form of objectification, capable of detachment. He 
asks what it is that ensures the continuance of the form. Why 
is it that some objectifications pass into independent being ? 
In reply he refers first to the inner ground, the felt significance 
of the content. But he does not suggest that this significance 
itself, however intense the degree of meaning, confers immortality 
upon the experience in its utterance. Obviously this could not 
be maintained. It is a familiar fact that the most meaningful 
experiences, even when they receive expression, are amongst 
the most evanescent. The essential condition is that the content 
must be objectified in a form that endures. As an example 
Hartmann gives the endurance of the treasure of Socratic thought. 
The Socratic dialogues were again and again repeated. But in 
spite of the weight of their value they remained subject to change 
and to modification by individual interpretation in transmission. 
Strictly objectified and removed from change they could only 
become when written down. It follows that what endures and is 
in some degree (though only relatively) super-temporal is the 
material basis. Contingency seems thus to be admitted as at- 
tendant upon all forms of the objectification of living mind. 
It might be presumed that. at least where the physical basis is 
preserved, we are supposed to possess the meaning as originally 
imparted to the object. There are passages in which this seems 
to be Prof. Hartmann’s view. In contrast, he says, with the 
ever new productivity of the living spirit, the work of art, poem, 
or system of thought endures as fixed. Though vanishing for 
a time, after centuries it may again become a spiritual good. 
Here he ignores the problem how the material object can be 
conceived to retain the value, and assumes that the spectator 
of a later age sees as with the eyes of the artist. This, however, 
as he adds, is a somewhat rare event. “ The objectification then 
shows itself as a power which moves the living mind.” Its 
manner of being is, however, ambiguous. “ It is too little to say 


1]IT., 1., 44, a. 2TII., 1., 44, b. 3 [IT., 1., 44, e. 
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that the manifestation endures.—It is too much to say that 
the spirit itself endures.””! The latter assertion would clearly 
be in contradiction with Hartmann’s repeatedly stated view 
that the living spirit passes away, though the time-span of the 
objective is greater than that of the personal. The seeming 
endurance of objectified spirit is wholly dependent on recognition 
by the living spirit of the time, which alone is historically real. 
In an attempt to restate the position in a less ambiguous way 
Hartmann says that there are two orders in question, the sensible 
real order, independent of the apprehending mind, and the con- 
tent of value or order behind the sensible, existing only for a 
mind capable of apprehending it. The background then remains 
“irreal’’. The enigma here is in what mode a sensible real 
material can be bearer of a spiritual good. This is complicated 
for Hartmann by the exception it constitutes to his law of the 
orders, according to which the spiritual does not rest upon the 
physical but—through the psychical order—upon the living. 
An ingenious evasion of this difficulty is effected by reference 
to the subjective apprehension in which sense-perception is im- 
mediately connected with esthetic experience. This sacrifice 
on the altar of idealism may be noted in passing. The greatest 
difficulty for his argument is that the objectification of the 
original act of mind is only representc. by the physical thing, 
whilst this is itself destructible. Hartmann’s restatement in 
its very candour does not hide the truth. It is not spirit that is 
objectified. It seems evident that the notion of a form of spirit 
or mind which is objectified breaks down. The whole principle 
of objectification is surely abandoned in the statement, “ Sie 
hat kein Ansichsein sondern nur ein Fiir-ihn-sein”’,? namely, 
in relation to the living spirit of any present time. With this 
result in view we may return for a moment to Hartmann’s 
attribution of freedom to the higher order in relation to the lower 
above which it rises. He speaks of history as being constituted 
by the union of objective with objectified spirit.4 Now since 
(as I have indicated) the apparent objectifications of mind in 
history, are found under Hartmann’s analysis to depend upon 
the material form—itself only relatively super-temporal—whilst it 
is not the living spirit of the original objectification which en- 
dures, the continuity of a course of spiritual effort and progress 
can never be assured. The objectification was, so to speak, called 
in to compensate for the transience of the living spirit. But it 


LTT ., 7.; 46;:a. 2TIT., 1, 46, c, d. 
3TII., 1., 46, d. ©) ,,.38.,.4,/¢; 
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is because the spirit of a later age is not enabled by any ob- 
jectification to restore the former value that as a spiritual process 
history has failed. The great moral ideas expressed in institu- 
tions have not endured for periods sufficiently long for the raising 
of history to a higher plane. From Hartmann’s standpoint this 
signifies that the living spirit passes away, and its reality is not 
preserved in the objectification. Thus objective spirit as con- 
stitutive of history has lacked freedom. What is this but the 
superiority of Hartmann’s law of strength in the lower order 
to that of freedom in the higher ? For mind has not been able to 
impress itself permanently on that institutional system which, as 
material form and habit of living, may be described as related 
to it as lower order. 

“The higher structures are always the weaker, and can do 
nothing beyond the elementary conformity to law of the 
lower. . . . The spirit is indeed powerful in its sphere, but not 
all powerful in the world.” 1 The implications of this position, 
he does not fully recognise. 


III. 


If, as has been argued, objectified spirit is not truly a form of 
spirit, we are left with the two forms of objective and personal 
to constitute the inner notion of historical spirit. The * ob- 
jectifications ’’ will then belong to the environing conditions 
of active mind, differing from the conditions of nature in that 
they are human constructions whether as material forms once 
expressive of some idea, experience, or purpose, or as regulated 
modes of activity become habitual. In what then does objective 
mind consist, since its “ constant and inwardly necessary process ” 
is stated to be the primary reality of history ?? In the first place 
we are to look for it in such provinces of the historic actuality 
as “law, customs, speech, political life *—also “ belief, morals, 
knowledge, art”. Further, its super-personal traits are seen 
to be those connected with and dependent upon intersubjective 
intercourse. It is, moreover, spoken of as a “ power” in a 
people, identical neither with the whole, nor with the individuals. 
Hartmann gives vivid expression to his sense of our direct en- 
counter with this power, as for instance when we enter a foreign 
country. It is a piece of every-day experience. It is found 
also in the “ Zeit-geist ’ common to a whole group of people, 
and lives in the common spirit of a little state, profession, even 


aE 2 Se: 24. 21.5 4. c: 
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a group of workers. He asserts that it is less difficult to char- 
acterise than the personal form of spirit because the inner nature 
of subject, act, consciousness is hard to grasp. ‘‘ None of these 
are moments of objective mind.” Moreover, whereas there is 
in the strict sense as yet no science of personality (for he does 
not admit psychology to be this), objective mind is treated 
by many old sciences. Here he includes language, literature, 
art, and the many branches of history. And in case it might 
be supposed that it is in large measure with individual personalities 
that the sciences of history deal, he argues that it is always the 
temporal situat: .» of the historic spirit as a whole through which 
the individual 1orm and personal fate are intelligible. Thus, 
since he does not see in literature art, history, etc., the mani- 
festation of individual personalities, the postulate of an ob- 
jective or common spirit is necessitated as their source, itself 
something which could not arise merely from the successive 
activities of individuals in creative effort, but brings a creative 
life of its own. This spirit is in all the individuals of the group 
or community, but not exhausted in them.’ It is evident from 
these and many other expressions that Prof. Hartmann is not 
primarily seeking an answer to the question “ How is historic 
knowledge possible ? ’’—and replying that its possibility lies in 
the fact that its subject matter is not the individual subjects 
but the objective, or the common. Objective mind is not con- 
ceived only as a category of knowledge. It is not merely that 
our form of knowledge requires in history categories of objective 
mind. Nor can it be disputed that the phenomena which, in 
his view, present to our vision directly the form of the common 
mind are to be observed in actuality. At certain moments they 
may seem to characterise the process of events and inter-relations 
of individuals to the degree of appearing necessarily human. 
But when they are so regarded by Hartmann as to show “* personal 
spirit ” to be the fragment of a greater whole,? he seems to fall 
into the fallacy to which philosophies of history are peculiarly 
liable, that of taking what is relative and temporary to be a uni- 
versal and absolute principle. This fallacy is due to the immense 
disproportion of the known to the unknown of history. He is 
far from ignoring the personal mind, and his section on this * 
is in general consistent with the standpoint of his Ethics. But 
in the (much longer) section on the objective, the position that 
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there is little in the personal which is underived from the common 
becomes at times almost axiomatic. It is implied in various 
references that this position is supported by the social sciences 
and all cultural history. Yet even from the point of view of 
sociology, the difficulty of indicating the individual originators 
of steps in human progress does not prove that these steps have 
been made possible by the presence of a common mind prior to 
and independent of all individual activity. The issue of the 
problem raised in this book does not, however, depend upon 
unsolved questions of anthropology and social science. It is 
a problem of the nature of mind in selves, and their inter-relations, 
which is sometimes obscured, and sometimes illuminated, by 
surveys of history. It is, as Hartmann seems to recognise, an 
ontological problem. We may expect, then, to find the chief 
support of his position in his analysis of the basis of spiritual 
experience in the universal facts of intersubjectivity. Primarily 
we find the over-individual in personal mind itself.1. In such 
phenomena as “ distance from things’, objectivity, knowledge 
there is the form of orientation to the world. ‘‘ Emotional 
transcendental acts, expansivity of the person in its life-circle, 
have a clear relation-character.” It is above all in the “ spiritual 
community, the common life of mind, going beyond the in- 
dividuals, connecting them, the ground of their growth and 
differentiation ’”—that “objective spirit has its life”. From 
this Hartmann concludes that “ the essential determining factors 
of the personal spirit are not immediately in itself, but are won 
from objective spirit, even without this being necessarily known 
as such”. The last phrase suggests a less positive stand in 
regard to the non-inferential apprehension of the objective. In 
personal inter-relation in which “ spiritual content passes from 
person to person ”’ he finds “ a foundation of all living tradition ’’. 
Sut a deeper basis of objective mind is the inter-subjective.? 
Here it must be observed that if we press to its logical conclusions 
his view that living spirit is not super-temporal, and therefore 
the partial super-temporality of objectified spirit is only that 
of the material expression, whilst what is living is the active spirit 
of the present, the historical significance of “‘ Tradierbarkeit ” 
for common spirit seems to be destroyed. What is it that is 
handed down? As in the case of art, the picture, sculptured 
work, etc., so for history the fabric of institutions with all their 
recorded or remembered regulations and organisation become 
habitual. But there is memory—a potent factor in the continued 
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being of the content of meaning and value. It may be pointed 
out that the efficacy of memory in this relation largely results 
from the variability in the time-lengths of human lives, and the 
irregularities in the combinations of generations in every successive 
present. All ages of life are represented in any slice we may cut 
in the succession of the temporal process. It would be quite 
otherwise if the generations were to follow in a regular unchanging 
order, and the parent-generation did not outlive the attainment 
by the children of the adult stage. As it is, the existence of 
memory together with intersubjective relations between in- 
dividuals of all ages, determines the historic being of any present 
time, the immediate basis of history, and our insight into its es- 
sence. This historic actuality is, as Hartmann points out, not 
possible without intersubjective relations. But neither is it 
possible without personal mind, and in the order of reality in 
question this is first, both because here is memory and because 
it is the source of intersubjective relations. ‘“ Tradierbarkeit ” 
in Hartmann’s sense is then (since the “ objectification ” alone 
‘annot be its source) inconceivable as a function of objective 
mind in his sense, and the constitution of history by objective 
mind seems to break down not less than the characterisation of 
the essential object of art as objectified spirit. Personal spirit 
is the ultimate source in both provinces. 

This may be emphasised by further consideration of the 
nature of intersubjectivity. In illustration of the intersub- 
jective, Hartmann himself appeals first to the character of logical 
relations,! in regard to which there is strict agreement from person 
to person. We have no private logic. Further, the knowledge 
of objective reality is made possible by categorial likeness of 
form, as in the causal conception of the process of events.? This 
does not, he says, depend upon communication and tradition. 
Rather are these themselves dependent on the categorial likeness. 
But recognition of the universality of forms of knowledge does 
not provide an answer to the question of the nature of mind which 
makes them possible. Prof. Hartmann’s view that the being 
of objective mind is directly revealed in these forms appears 
to betray an unconscious a priori. It has been noticed that evi- 
dence of objective mind is found by him in all those departments 
of life and culture within which great similarities prevail. The 
arguments from intersubjective relations and categorial likeness 
of form seem to point to an underlying assumption that these 
similarities can only be explained as samenesses in certain re- 
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spects, dependent on some underlying identity. This identity is 
presumed to be disclosed in the phenomena of intersubjective 
relations. In regard to the steps of the argument involved, two 
questions arise. Firstly, can it be used to prove the conclusion 
required, namely, the existence of objective mind as bearer of 
history ? In the second place, can the two limbs of the argument 
be combined as premises to a single conclusion ? With reference 
to the latter question, is not the categorial likeness of form a 
principle of the understanding in the knowledge of objects, as 
conceived by Kant, and the fact of intersubjective relations as 
experienced in ethics, a principle manifesting, not identity, but 
that inter-relationship between subjects which involves the 
indefinable distinction between the I, and the Thou? The realm 
of ethical relations is usually regarded, in this section of the book, 
as a department of objective spirit of the same status as know- 
ledge. It is especially the treatment of personality in the moral 
field which suggests that 70 airvov Tod evdeos in the conception 
of objective spirit is precisely here, in the view that its presence 
is evident in all intersubjective relations. Since consciousness 
is held to divide, whilst spirit unites, all that makes for union, all 
interpersonal phenomena are assumed to have their source in 
unconscious objective spirit. Two wholly distinct aspects of 
ethics, which may be erected into opposing views, are brought 
before us in this book. There is on the one hand ethics as the 
work of the common spirit, the real source of the ethical situations 
which the individual has to meet, and therefore, in spite of his 
apparent resistance to the influences of moral education, etc., 
in fact moulding him to its likeness! On the other we have 
ethics in the more essential sense, in its origin in the conscious- 
ness of the ought and moral responsibility. These, as Hartmann 
recognises, belong to the personal spirit (though they are also 
attributed by him to the objective). It must be agreed that the 
character of life and the customs of an age, its civilisation, etc., 
construct in great part the situations which confront the in- 
dividual, but not that they must therefore determine his moral 
reaction, and the form in which he meets them. When Hartmann 
says that it is the objective spirit of the prevailing ethics which 
determines the growth of moral experience, awakens in the 
individual the consciousness of value, and ‘‘ constrains his sense 
of the ought to be in general, to a definite selection from the mani- 
fold of possible moral demands ”’,? or insists that what appears 
to be his spontaneity and initiative is largely due to the total 
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spiritual situation,’ he leaves barely any scope for freedom. 
The independence of the person is undermined. Yet elsewhere 
we read that value could have no efficacy in the real world but 
for the personal being, and the conflict which results from the 
perception of value belongs to him alone.* 

The key to Hartmann’s ambiguity on this cardinal issue may 
be found in his inclination to two incompatible views of the 
nature of personal relations in the sphere of value. In the 
sections devoted to objective spirit the prevailing assumption 
is that the discernment of value and its power over the individual 
result from the relations in which he stands, conceived at times, 
when he is contemplated in abstraction from the common mind, 
as if they were external to him. In the sections on personal 
spirit the analysis of the basis of moral relations points to a 
different interpretation. Here the main point is that the re- 
lations of man to man differ from those of man to nature, in that 
the self requires another self to respond to his need for value.? 
The relations in this case arise out of the nature of persons, 
they depend on the fact that spirit gives meaning. In a wide 
sense this holds good of man’s relation to the world in general. 
But the world does not claim the gift of meaning. In the case 
of his fellow-man it is not only within his power to give meaning, 
but within his decision and his freedom. Hence he feels it as 
an ought, a moral claim. In this indication of the basis of 
ethics in the unique relation between man and man (which, 
depending on the nature of the terms may be called internal), 
Hartmann makes clear without apparently intending it that inter- 
subjective relations cannot be explained by positing a common 
mind, but only by analysing the nature of personality. This 
would be an answer to the first question suggested on page 50. 
At least this holds good where the subjects are not thought of 
primarily as cognitive but as subjects in the practical world 
of ethics. 

The question in what way values enter into the individual 
experience, to which Hartmann thus seems to give two contrary 
answers, does not become less perplexing when we take into 
account his insistence on the unconsciousness of objective mind, 
together with his tendency to personify it in its relations with 
individuals. Probably this may be taken as metaphorical, but 
it is confusing. When reflecting on the disastrous consequences 
for history of the unconsciousness of the objective, he conceives 
this deficiency as in some degree, thqugh not adequately, supplied 
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by the personal, since this is conscious of the objective. The 
argument that there is in this way a consciousness belonging to 
the objective spirit appears to involve an ignoratio elenchi. 
Since in his view objective spirit in its various spheres is better 
known than the personal, this implies that it is the object of 
personal consciousness. But to be the object of individual con- 
sciousness is not to be represented by this. Assuming that there 
is such an objective or common mind, then only because in- 
dividuals are aware of it can it become a force in history. But 
the “ representative ” individual must be conceived to experience 
it as reflecting it and feeling its historic force in himself, as in 
Hegel’s idea of the world-historic individual. Possibly this is 
Hartmann’s meaning. But it is not clear, and it does not seem 
to correspond with the idea of historic life as “ the life of objective 
spirit in large’. The latter is one of the positions in which he 
never wavers. He also maintains for the most part the higher 
value of the common, here conforming to a special tenet of 
Hegelian thought. When faced with the fact that the individual 
consciousness is an unsatisfactory representative of the objective, 
he asks why the latter does not raise individuals to its own height.* 
The possibility of this, he observes, has been expressed in the 
ancient notion of the rule of the best, and is at the foundation 
of the Platonic state ideal, and the Jewish idea of the Prophets. 
But is this a true interpretation ? It was not the common spirit 
as delineated by Hartmann which was the ideal either for Plato 
or for the Prophets. The significance of conscious action in 
history is left very obscure. 

Prof. Hartmann gives ample recognition to phenomena which 
witness to the weakness of the common spirit, its frequent 
falsification not only in political life, but in realms of art, taste, 
ethics. Here he describes familiar facts of mass-psychology. 
The situations to which he refers in the moral field, the frequent 
appearance of the unmoral or immoral in the cloak of morality, 
are such as those which Plato seems to have in mind in his 
concept of 76 7H dvte Yeddos.4. The partial superiority of the 
individual, with his categories of subjectivity, consciousness, 
personality, is admitted. The attraction for Hartmann, however, 
of the analogy of the organism, with the notion of the ‘ Zerris- 
senheit des Ganzen ”’ in its members,’ almost destroys the effect 
of such admissions. It is conceded that the prophet, or martyr, 
may be wholly outside the common spirit. He may seem to be 
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understood in a later age, but the only possibility of true under- 
standing is lost with the passing away of the living spirit of his 
own day. 


ry, 


It appears that this book leaves unsolved many problems raised 
by its author, either explicitly, or by implication. His un- 
hesitating statement of positions which seem mutually incon- 
sistent is probably due in part to his aporetic method.1 But 
on the whole, in spite of admissions of the partial imperfections of 
“ objektiver Geist’, a profound impression remains that it is, 
in his-view, both an independent and autonomous form of spirit, 
and higher than the personal, in the order of being and of value. 
Every objective spirit has individuality, since it lives, changes 
and passes away in time. Like all that is historical it is never 
repeated, but ir relation to the persons it is common. The 
total life is frequently referred to as life of a higher type, though 
resting upon that of individuals, which in turn has the common 
as its carrier or bearer (Trager). In its super-existence we have 
a phenomenon of unique greatness and force.? “ The individual 
raised to share its life—is attracted to a spiritual good.’”’— 
“The completion of his spiritual being is nothing but the drawing 
of him within the continuum of the common life.” As regards 
his initiative it is the objective spirit which has constantly 
stimulated him to his own contribution. Even “in the in- 
dividual conscience, speaks the common ethical demand ’’.> The 
idea of the superiority in value of the objective culminates in 
the observation “ A teleological optimism in world-history might 
be possible, if objective spirit possessed a common consciousness.” 
This dictum is suggestive of Croce’s universal spirit which “ draws 
at every moment the cosmos from chaos and creates modes of 
life ever more lofty ”’.6 Followed out on Hartmann’s lines 
the ideal would lead to much confusion if even its implications 
would not be destructive of history as he conceives it. For in 
his view not one but innumerable common spirits must be pos- 
tulated, since every group or union has its own. Also there is 
a certain natural competition and antagonism between them. 

It seems clear that no interpretation of history which does 
not give to objective spirit an independent status wholly underived 
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would be consistent with Hartmann’s language. At times he 
appears to concede a similar status to personal spirit. But 
evidence has been given that the status of the latter is con- 
stantly or always imperilled when the relation of the personal 
to the objective is in question. At best the personal spirit, in 
so far as independent, has the appearance of an abstraction, 
all its content of value, and even the initiative and moral re- 
sponsibility declared by Hartmann to be most essential to it, 
proceeding in the end from its relations to the objective. 

We may ask finally, whether by means of Hartmann’s notions 
of the “ Ineinandersein ” and “ Ineinandergreifen ” of personal 
and objective, the conflict of points of view is overcome, or 
diminished. 

“ Es steht sich hier stets zwei heterogene Higensetzlichkeiten 
des Geistes gegeniiber, die der Person und die des Gemeinsamen. 
Und gerade das Ineinandergreifen beider macht erst die volle 
Autonomie des lebenden Geistes auf.” ! This interpenetration, 
Hartmann proceeds, remains hidden from the consciousness of 
the contemporary, both moments being active in him, and not 
distinguished by him. Only from a historical distance is the inter- 
weaving of the two modes objectively apprehensible. It seems, 
however, that the inmost nature of the historic process could 
not be discovered from a historical distance, if hidden from the 
consciousness of the contemporary. All that we can know of the 
past must be constituted by the categorial forms of historic 
knowledge. Of the category of individuality we can only have 
some degree of knowledge, knowledge namely of qualities in 
unique combination, in so far as our own present experience 
gives us immediate knowledge of the nature of individual life. 
If through this immediate experience we have not perceived 
the interpenetration of personal and objective, we shall not dis- 
tinguish it from a historic distance. 

The notions of “ Ineinandersein”’ and “ Ineinandergreifen ” 
might be thought to point to a doctrine of the immanence of 
the greater in the lesser minds. This seems, however, incom- 
patible with the rejection of the categories of subject-self and 
consciousness in relation to objective mind. In spite of occasional 
expressions suggesting that the objective is a magnified person, 
Hartmann explicitly rejects both in this book, and in his Ethics, 
Scheler’s doctrine of persons of a higher order.2 Though such 
statements occur as—* The seeking and finding of the individual 
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is not a movement side by side with that of objective spirit but 
its own movement ” ! (e.g., in scientific search), and “‘ Objective 
spirit is not behind individuals but in them”, there appears 
to be in his idea of personal spirit no suggestion of the Leibnizian 
monad reflecting the whole from its point of view, or Bradley’s 
principle of the whole in every part.2. (In the comparison ob- 
viously the Universe of these thinkers must be replaced by 
Hartmann’s spirit of a community.) The “ Ineinandersein ” of 
conscious and unconscious forms of mind might be a description 
of fact, if we signify by the unconscious those departments of 
cultural life which, brought into being by the activity of many 
minds, are experienced by the living mind of the present, which 
thus might be said, somewhat metaphorically, to enter them and 
have its own content enriched by theirs. The difficulty arises 
on Hartmann’s view of objective spirit, presumed to be found in 
these manifestations, but belonging to a form of existence con- 
ceived as heterogeneous to the personal, at least when it is said 
to have to this the relation of “iiberbauen”’. In rejecting the 
concept of corporate person, he observes that we are prone to 
think of objective spirit anthromorphically, as we think of God. 
But is it not his own treatment of the phenomena which betrays 
the animistic tendency to hypostatise those ideas which our 
thinking and our valuation alike incline us to find beyond all 
value experience? The difficulty of the concept of interpenetra- 
tion of conscious and unconscious processes in history, is then 
chiefly due to the attribution of a wholly different form of being 
and life to those departments of experience included under 
unconscious mind, and treated as independent of the personal. 
It may here be observed as a comment on Hartmann’s thesis that 
consciousness isolates and spirit binds men together,® that the 
truth seems rather to be that on account of consciousness human 
selves are both isolated in one sense and bound together in another. 
Certainly there is isolation for the subject in his unique conscious 
outlook which none can fully share with him. But that con- 
sciousness obviously brings together, might be sufficiently il- 
lustrated from Hartmann’s own treatment of the subject. The 
consciousness in which objective spirit is deficient, is supplied 
in his view, though inadequately, by personal spirit. For this 
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has objective spirit as its object. Now since the objective is the 
common and all persons have in some degree awareness of it, 
their knowledge must be a highly important source of union, 
providing (as in Hartmann’s view) far the greater part of their 
spiritual nature and content. 

Reference to an observation of Prof. Broad’s on the significance 
of collections and relations may assist in clearing up the obscurity 
of Prof. Hartmann’s thought in the argument that the phenomena 
of intersubjective relations are evidence of the being of the 
common mind. Prof. Broad observes that he is “ inclined to re- 
gard complexes or unities as the common matrix from which 
both the notion of groups or collections and the notion of relations 
are inseparably correlated derivatives ’’.1. As I understand this, 
it is an illuminating aper¢u on the epistemological connection of 
groups and relations. I would suggest that Hartmann’s argu- 
ment shows an attempt to transform this situation from one 
holding for epistemology, to one holding in actuality. (The 
distinction ought, I think, to be admitted by Hartmann.) In his 
argument the relations manifest the common mind in human 
experience ; they reveal its being. Now whereas Dr. Broad 
appears to express in the words quoted a truth concerning the 
form of knowledge, Hartmann is insisting that it is the living 
actuality of the common mind which is evident in the facts of 
human inter-relationship. He has asserted that objective spirit 
is In nature removed from any abstraction or general notion. 
It is individual like all that is real. It belongs to the kingdom 
of “ vollgewichtige Wirklichkeit ”. Is he then entitled to argue 
to its existence from the facts of intersubjective relations? From 
his realistic standpoint ought not the intersubjectivity to be taken 
for what it is in actual experience, a phenomenon uniquely 
dependent on the nature of individual minds ? If it is conceived 
as the effect, manifestation, or process of a common mind, either 
the individuality of this, or the individuality of the related 
subjects must be sacrificed. 

It appears from the considerations adduced in the preceding, 
that the concept of “‘ Inemandergreifen ” ? does not throw light 
on the relation of personal and objective spirit, unless the view 
of objective spirit as autonomous being with a life of its own 
is abandoned. But this is the most important principle of the 
work, at least as an interpretation of history. The whole difficulty 


1 Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Volume I., Book IV., Chap. 
W504. 
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of the position is laid bare by Prof. Hartmann’s wide, compre- 
hensive, and balanced survey of historic phenomena. If history 
is taken “in bitter earnest ’’, to borrow a favourite expression of 
Bernard Bosanquet, who, more Hegelian than Hegel, did not 
take it in earnest, “ objektiver Geist ” falls to the ground, and 
we are left with “ personaler Geist’, with its immeasurably 
complex products, as essential source of the historic process. 














IV.—A DISCUSSION OF MR. PRICE’S 


“PERCEPTION ”’. 
By Joun W. Biytu. 
I. IntTRODUCTION. 


In his book Perception, which is in many ways a very significant 
contribution to the literature on the problem of perception, Mr. 
Price offers us an ingenious theory. In constructing this theory 
he has shown unusual ability in avoiding most of the pitfalls 
awaiting the unwary epistemologist ; but a careful examination 
reveals certain difficulties which, I believe, show that his theory, 
in its present form at least, is highly inadequate. These diffi- 
culties I shall presently point out. But in order that the import 
of my criticisms be not misunderstood, I may say that for the 
most part they are concerned with the consistency of the develop- 
ment of the system rather than with its general outline. 

Mr. Price says that all theories of perception ought to start 
with something such as sense-data whose existence is indubitable. 
(Cf., p. 19.)1 There are also certain intuitively known matters 
of fact. They “are facts about sense-given qualities and rela- 
tions of sense-data, and possibly some facts about ourselves ” 
(203). On the basis of these indubitable existents and intuitively 
known facts about them, Mr. Price gives an analysis of perceptual 
consciousness which, he believes, explains the grounds for our 
assurance of the existence of material things and enables him to 
give a satisfactory analysis of the nature of material things. Keep- 
ing in mind the nature of the system as thus outlined let us turn 
directly to the difficulties in its construction. 


II. THe ANaALysis oF PERCEPTUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The first difficulty arises in connection with the analysis of 
perceptual consciousness in terms of perceptual acceptance, 
confirmation, and assurance. Mr. Price maintains that a single 
perceptual act is only prima facie evidence for the existence of 
a material thing, and that a series of perceptual acts is required 

1 Page numbers refer to Perception, N.Y.: Robert M. McBride & Co., 
1933. 
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to arrive at perceptual assurance which is rationally grounded 
or logically justified. He has failed, however, to consider an 
interpretation of the nature of sense-data which would result in 
a different analysis of perceptual consciousness. A sense-datum 
was originally defined by Mr. Price as that which is present to 
consciousness. (Cf., p. 3.) Now it might be held that “ what is 
present to consciousness ” is in some cases a material thing rather 
than a coloured expanse. On such a view, a single perceptual 
act would be sufficient ground for a perceptual assurance of the 
existence of a material thing. That is, the single act would con- 
stitute conclusive evidence so that no further act could increase 
the probability. 

Before Mr. Price can establish his own theory he ought to con- 
sider this view, not only because it is a possibility but also because 
it is quite plausible. For example, suppose that a man driving 
an automobile were approaching another automobile parked at 
the side of the road and that a young child should suddenly 
dart out from behind the parked automobile into the path of the 
first one. A single glance would assure the driver that there 
really was a child there. 

Apparently the only reason offered for holding that a single 
act is never sufficient for perceptual assurance is the fact that 
it is sometimes insufficient. But tb conclude that assurance 
based on a single perceptual act is always unjustified because it 
is unjustified in certain cases is bad logic. Mr. Price, of course, 
does not state the matter in this bald fashion, but the same 
logic is evident in the following passage. “* We may sum up the 
situation by saying that the object of any one act of perceptual 
consciousness is as such ostensible only, and has, as it were, a 
prima facie character. It ‘ claims’ to be real and to have certain 
characteristics, and it may in the end turn out to have them ; 
but equally it may not (the last italics mine). . . . It follows from 
this that any single perceptual act is as such provisional and 
requires confirmation by subsequent acts” (148). This is clearly 
another way of stating the argument mentioned above. Since 
the conclusion does not follow from the premises, Mr. Price has 
not proved his point that perceptual assurance can be achieved 
only by a series of perceptual acts which stand in relation to each 
other in the prescribed manner. 


III. ASsuRANCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF MATERIAL THINGS. 


But suppose that we accept the statement that the object of 
a single perceptual act is ostensible only. Are we any better 
off with a series of such acts? Mr. Price believes we are for, he 
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says, “It simply is the case that the existence of the material 
thing (merely accepted at first) becomes more and more probable 
as we specify further ” (188). In the first act of a series a sense- 
datum is sensed, and it is taken for granted that there exists a 
material thing which is spatially complete, endures through time, 
possesses causal characteristics, and is such that the present sense- 
datum specifies its front surface. The function of the later acts 
“is to make definite what was left indefinite in the original act 
of the series, that is, to present it in a more and more definite way. 
The some sort of back or other turns out to be a back of some 
definite sort, say a brick wall with twelve windows and a door” 
(174). This specification by later acts is then said to confirm 
the existence of the material thing. 

But a difficulty arises when we ask the question, ‘‘ How do we 
know that the surface which is now being presented to the mind, 
the one which this present sense-datum specifies for us, is a * back 
to’ the surface which was presented at first in the initial act of 
the series ?. . . In each act of the series (as in any perceptual 
act) a material thing is presented to the mind having such and 
such surface. But what right have we to say that it is the same 
material thing all along?” (175). The answer must be along 
the following lines. ‘‘ If we are to be certain that it is the same 
thing, the different surfaces must fit together to form one single 
solid, and if we are to make sure that they do this, there must 
be a certain sort of continuity in the series of perceptual acts or 
rather in what they present to the mind ” (<bid.). 

Now if we cannot be sure that the sense-data sensed in a series 
of acts have these relations to each other, then we cannot know 
that they specify the same material thing. And if we cannot 
know this, then the later acts cannot be taken as evidence to 
increase the probability of the existence of the material thing 
which was taken for granted in the first act of the series. And 
finally, if we cannot get an increase of evidence for the existence 
of a material thing, we cannot get beyond the stage of perceptual 
acceptance. I therefore propose to argue that it is impossible 
for Mr. Price to show how we can be sure that certain sense-data 
fit together and are continuous so as to form a single complete 
solid. It will follow that his theory permits us no valid assurance 
of the existence of any material thing. 

The Method of Progressive Adjunction is the procedure by which 
Mr. Price says “ we can know that a set of sense-data are so 
related as to form a closed three-dimensional surface, 7.e., a 
standard solid ” (243). According to this method pairs of sides 
of a solid must be sensed successively. Thus if a, b, c, and d 
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stand for the sense-data constituting the sides of a standard 
solid, ab, be, cd, and finally da must be sensed successively. At 
first sight it might appear that such a procedure would really 
enable us to know that a set of sense-data have the required 
relations, but three difficulties come into view when we take 
into consideration the nature of sense-data. 

(1) The first difficulty concerns the nature of nuclear sense- 
data. Obviously one of the essential requirements of a progressive 
adjunction series is that any two successive pairs of sense-data 
have one member in common. Otherwise there would be no 
continuity of the desired kind. Thus a sense-datum 8, specify- 
ing the top of a match-box, is sensed with a, specifying one side 
of the match-box. Then the same sense-datum 6 is sensed to- 
gether with ¢, specifying another side of the match-box. Now 
since a sense-datum cannot change (cf., p. 115), the fulfilment 
of the above requirements means that the sense-datum 6 can 
undergo no change whatever (with the exception of facing in 
a different direction) as the match-box is turned around. It 
seems almost certain, however, that there is always a change in 
brilliance (brightness) if nothing else. And even so slight a change 
as this involves the coming into being of a different sense-datum. 
As a result it is impossible to obtain a progressive adjunction 
series that will meet the requirements laid down. 

It seems quite possible, moreover, that there is als’ a change in 
size and shape of the sense-datum, or sense-data, specifying a 
side of the match-box as it is turned. Mr. Price, of course, denies 
this vigorously. He says that the sense-data within the range of 
perfect stereoscopic vision “ retain the same size and the same 
rectangular shape even if the match-box is turned round a little ; 
for instance, the end of it still looks rectangular whether I look 
at it ‘head on’ or sideways” (219). But if this were really so 
evident as Mr. Price would have us believe, it would seem strange 
that so much time and ingenuity should have been wasted in 
trying to explain how elliptical and circular sense-data can belong 
tothe same penny. Mr. Broad, for instance, sets such a problem 
for himself, on the assumption of a difference in size and shape of 
sense-data belonging to the same side of the same thing. (C/. 
Scientific Thought; N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1927, 
p. 240.) 

The contention that there is a change in shape and size may 
be more conclusively maintained, however, if we devise some 
objective test similar to that applied by Mr. Price in the compari- 
son of the size of sense-data of different families. (Cf, pp. 
235-239.) Let sameness of size be defined in terms of the 
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constancy of certain relations holding between a sense-datum (or 
two sense-data as the case may be) and the rest of a sensible field 
which remains essentially the same. The test may then be 
described as follows. Assume that there is given a sense-field 
such that there is a sense-datum supposedly specifying a surface 
of a penny and that it is sensibly located in the centre of the 
field and sensibly facing directly forward, and assume further 
that the penny is turned so that the sense-datum then specifying 
it will face in a sensibly different direction. If this is done, it 
will be discovered that there is a change in the relationship be- 
tween the sense-datum, or sense-data, and the rest of the sen- 
sible field. The change is simply this—there are now near the 
centre of the field certain sense-data, other than those of the 
penny, which were not there before. Or to put it in terms of 
relations, the size of the field as a whole has not increased whereas 
the size of the field minus the sense-datum, or sense-data, of the 
penny has increased. It follows from this that the sensible 
size of the penny has changed. But if there has been a change 
of size, there must also have been a change of sense-data. That 
is, sense-datum 6 has been replaced by sense-datum b’, etc., as 
the material thing is turned around. Hence it is impossible to 
carry out the progressive adjunction series because, as we have 
seen above, 6 must be a common term between ab and be. 

(2) The second difficulty with the Method of Progressive 
Adjunction results. from the nature of sense-data as events. 
(Cf., p. 136.) Now a sense-datum as an event has a date, and 
hence it is impossible for a sense-datum to be sensed more than 
once. It will be remembered that the progressive adjunction 
series described above began with ab and ended with da. But 
if a sense-datum can be sensed only once, such a series is clearly 
impossible. It would at best end with da’. That is, d would 
be sensibly continuous with a’ which resembled a. But it is 
identity that is required, not resemblance. (Cf., p. 175.) The 
requirement of resemblance only might be equally well satisfied 
by a sense-datum belonging to an entirely different material 
thing. It appears therefore that the progressive adjunction 
series could not be completed in the required manner even if it 
were possible to start it. 

(3) There is still another difficulty indirectly connected with the 
Method of Progressive Adjunction. Suppose that it were pos- 
sible to complete a progressive adjunction series in the manner 
described by Mr. Price, and suppose that we had sensed such a 
complete series. Should we know even then that there was a 
spatially complete solid? We can sense two or three sides of 
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a solid, but what completes the solid? Obviously it cannot 
be actual sense-data, since we cannot sense the front and back 
sides of a solid at the same time. The answer is, therefore, that 
‘obtainable ’ sense-data constitute the unsensed sides of the solid. 
Let us then try to discover what ‘ obtainable ’ sense-data are. 

As Mr. Price points out the definition of ‘ obtainable ’ must 
be given in terms of sense-data. (Cf., p. 264.) He cannot men- 
tion physical objects or the observer’s body, since he has not 
yet reached that stage of construction. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that sense-data are events and cannot be said to be 
obtainable in the way sensibilia are. And they cannot be mere 
possibilities in the sense that they are not impossible. They must 
be “‘ not mere vague possibilities but conditional certainties ’ ” 
(263). 

The conditions laid down are as follows. “ The proper for- 
mula is: from A, S is obtainable by such and such a kind of 
series (where ‘ A’ is the name of a sense-datum now in existence, 
with which one is actually acquainted). This is not equivalent 
to the tautologous proposition ‘if there is the particular series 
AB, BC, CS, then S occurs at the end of it’. The meaning is: 
if there is a series of a certain general form wR, xRy, yRz, for 
instance, a series in which each member is sensibly adjoined to, 
on one side of, and facing in a different direction from the one 
before: then given that w has the deternunate value A, z will 
have the determinate value 8.” (265; the cc py of the book I used 
has yRy as the middle term, but this is obviously a misprint.) 

But this is not really a satisfactory definition of obtainable 
sense-data. It presupposes that we know what a series of ob- 
tainable sense-data is. Only the first member of the series 
described is actual while the other members are not. But if 
the later sense-data in the series are not actual, what kind of 
sense-data are they? Mr. Price does not enlighten us on this 
point, but evidently they can only be obtainable sense-data. 
Now a definition of obtainable sense-data given in terms of a 
series of obtainable sense-data is clearly unsatisfactory. More- 
over, it seems to me impossible to define obtainable sense-data 
in terms of actual sense-data. Furthermore, even if this de- 
finition were valid, it could not explain what is meant by obtain- 
able in the absence of all observers, if, as the definition states, 
the series must begin with an actual sense-datum. In other 
words, it would be utterly meaningless to say, as Mr. Price wishes 
to do, that there were families of obtainable sense-data or stan- 
dard solids before there were any observers to sense or obtain 
them. 
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The whole difficulty seems to me to lie in the fact that the 
real conditions of obtainability cannot be stated without refer- 
ence to material things and the observer’s body. But as we 
have already seen, Mr. Price cannot refer to these, because in his 
system the definition of obtainable sense-data is logically prior 
to the definition of material things and physical occupants. 
Now if there can be no legitimate meaning for ‘ obtainable’ 
sense-data in Mr. Price’s system, then there is nothing in the 
system which can properly be said to constitute the unsensed 
sides of a solid. And if there is nothing to complete the solid, we 
cannot know that there is a solid. 

A brief summary of the discussion in this section will show the 
importance of these difficulties in Mr. Price’s theory. We saw 
that in a single perceptual act the existence of a material thing 
is merely taken for granted. Later perceptual acts are held to 
increase the probability of its existence providing that we know 
them to specify the same thing. Further we can know that they 
specify the same thing only if we know that they fit together to 
form a single solid, and this in turn is known by the Method of 
Progressive Adjunction. Thus if within the system we can never 
know that a set of sense-data fit together to form a single solid, 
it follows that we can never be assured of the existence of a material 
thing. 

Now it has been urged that there are three reasons why we 
can never know that a set of sense-data have the necessary re- 
‘lations to each other. In the first place, the progressive ad- 
junction series cannot be started because there is always a change 
in sense-data as an object is turned. In the second place, even if 
the series could be started, it could not be satisfactorily completed 
because a sense-datum is an event. And in the third place, even 
if the series could be completed, we could not be sure of the spatial 
completeness of a group of sense-data because we know of nothing 
that could constitute the unsensed sides. We must conclude 
therefore that Mr. Price has given us no adequate grounds for 
an assurance of the existence of a material thing. 


IV. ANALysis oF MATERIAL THINGHOOD. 


A material thing is said by Mr. Price to be constituted by a 
physical occupant and a family of sense-data with which it is 
coincident. If there were enough sense-data being actually 
obtained, it would be fairly straightforward to say that a material 
thing is partially constituted by a certain complex of these 
actualities. Unfortunately, however, there are never enough 
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actualised sense-data to constitute a family. It is therefore 
necessary for Mr. Price to say that a family is usually constituted 
by a few actual sense-data and a great many obtainable sense-data. 

But with this statement the difficulty connected with ‘ obtain- 
able’ sense-data arises once more. For if there has been no 
legitimate meaning given to ‘ obtainable’ sense-data, there can 
be no legitimate explanation of the mode of existence of a material 
thing which consists so largely of ‘ obtainable ’ sense-data. This 
difficulty becomes even more pronounced, however, when we 
consider Mr. Price’s contention that material things existed be- 
fore there were any observers. (Cf., pp. 298-299.) The family 
of sense-data constituting part of such things must have been 
composed entirely of ‘ obtainable’ sense-data. But by defini- 
tion S is obtainable from A by a certain kind of series “ where ‘ A’ 
is the name of a sense-datum now in existence with which one is 
actually acquainted” (265, italics mine). But at a time when 
there were no observers, there could not possibly have been an 
actual sense-datum ‘A’ from which such a series could start. 
Consequently, there could have been nothing to satisfy the de- 
finition of ‘obtainable’ sense-data. Thus since there were 
neither actual nor ‘ obtainable ’ sense-data before there were any 
observers, it is impossible to explain the mode of existence of 
a material thing at that time. 

Since most of us really do believe that material things exist 
although no one is observing them, and that certain material 
things existed before there were any observers, we must conclude 
that Mr. Price’s analysis of material thinghood, as it stands, is 
inadequate, although it may not seem unplausible at first sight. 

Another reason for rejecting his analysis is found in the fact that 
he does not succeed in proving that there is what he calls a phy- 
sical occupant in addition to the family of sense-data. Let us 
suppose that the existence of families of sense-data has been 
satisfactorily demonstrated. What grounds can then be offered 
to show that the material thing consists of a family of sense- 
data together with a physical occupant which is an entity dis- 
tinct from the family ? Or to put the question another way, 
what reason is there for rejecting Phenomenalism ? The reason 
alleged by Mr. Price is that a family is not the sort of entity to 
which the causal characteristics which we actually find to be 
manifested could conceivably belong. On closer inspection, 
however, his line of argument is found to involve certain diffi- 
culties. In brief the argument of Mr. Price is this. Causal 
characteristics are manifested through extended periods of time 
and in many places at the same time. For this to be possible 
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some occupant is required that really occupies a certain space 
through all this time and that can manifest these causal powers 
in all directions at once. A family cannot be this occupant be- 
cause its members are actualised only intermittently and seldom 
from more than one or two directions at once, and they are really 
in this region only when actualised. 

But a few pages before this argument Mr. Price has taken 
great pains to show that there is a good sense in which there really 
are families and that they are really situated in space and pro- 
long themselves through time. Now from the fact that a three- 
dimensional solid really is in space it follows that this solid occupies 
space. And indeed Mr. Price recognises this, for he says that 
“Even at those moments when no sense-data of the family are 
actually in existence, it would be very misleading to say that 
there is nothing in the place where the nuclear sense-data of the 
family (when they do exist) are wont to be situated. The place 
is not simply empty or unoccupied, though of course it is empty 
of actual sense-data ; it is still differentiated from other places in 
a perfectly definite way, by the fact that sense-data of a parti- 
cular sort are persistently obtainable there, and intermittently 
actual ” (285-286). Clearly if a place is not unoccupied, it must 
in some sense be occupied. 

On the very next page Mr. Price feigns astonishment at his 
own brain-child. ‘‘ Now in what sense can we say that at a 
certain time ¢ the family occupies the whole of that region ? 
Clearly in a very odd sense ” (289). It may indeed be an odd 
sense, but what is required as a subject of causal characteristics 
is merely something which is really there occupying space, and 
we have seen that families must be there in this capacity since 
“ they are really situated in space and prolong themselves through 
time ” (285). 

But if it be indeed the case that the families do really occupy 
space only intermittently, it is impossible for Mr. Price to show 
that the causal characteristics actually manifest themselves con- 
tinuously, since the manifestation of causal characteristics must 
be defined in terms of sense-data or families of sense-data. They 
cannot be defined in terms of material things, since we have 
not yet arrived at that stage in the development of the theory. 
The definition would have to be of the following general nature : 
“to say that a causal characteristic is manifested means that a 
given family of sense-data changes its manner of prolongation 
when it stands in a certain specifiable relation to another family 
of sense-data ’. Now the argument is that the causal character- 
istics are really manifested although the family of sense-data 
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ceases to be actualised. But it follows from the definition just 
given that if there are really no families of sense-data occupying 
the specified places at the specified time, then there can be no 
manifestation of causal characteristics. 

Mr. Price, therefore, cannot legitimately maintain that the 
actual manifestation of causal characteristics is independent of 
the actualisation of families, or at least some members of families, 
of sense-data. The result is that his conclusion that a material 
thing consists of a family of sense-data together with a physical 
occupant rests on false premises. For all that he has proved, 
Phenomenalism is satisfactory and does, in fact, give the correct 
analysis of material thinghood, namely that a material thing is 
a family of sense-data whose members stand in certain relations 
to each other and which as a whole possesses causal characteristics. 


V. CoNCLUSION. 


Several of the above difficulties arise from the fact that a sense- 
datum is an event. If we examine the reasons for believing that 
it is an event, we shall get at the root of the matter. A sense- 
datum is originally defined as what is given or what is directly 
present to consciousness. From this it follows that the ‘ given- 
ness’ of a sense-datum does indeed depend upon our awareness 
of it, but it does not follow that the existence of the ‘ what’ 
that is given also depends on our awareness. I am not suggesting 
that Mr. Price makes any such inference, but I am pointing out 
that the question of dependence or independence of the existence 
of the sense-datum cannot be settled by an appeal to what is given. 
A decision can be reached only on the basis of other considerations 
involving such things as material things, bodies, minds, ete. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Price arrives at a decision in just this 
way in the chapter on the nature of sense-data. He comes to 
the conclusion that sense-data are events which happen to noth- 
ing but which are dependent upon certain psycho-cerebral events. 
But an inconsistency is involved in determining the nature of 
sense-data by reference to material things, etc., and then trying 
to prove that such things exist because the. sense-data have the 
nature they do have. To be logically consistent a theory which 
starts from sense-data as the indubitable minimum must define 
material things, etc., in terms of sense-data before trying to deter- 
mine the further nature of sense-data by reference to material 
things. Although I do not see clearly that it is impossible to 
develop a consistent theory in this manner, it is clear that Mr. 
Price has failed to do so ; and it seems to me highly improbable 
that any one will ever succeed in doing so. 














V.—DISCUSSION. 
A SUGGESTION REGARDING PLATO AND SOCRATES. 


THE Phaedo, Parmenides, and Philebus are the crucial dialogues 
for the Burnet-Taylor hypothesis as to the so-called Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas. The realism of the description, in the Phaedo, of the early 
life and the last day of Socrates inevitably suggests that the re- 
mainder of that dialogue must present an equally reliable account 
of the teachings of its principal character ; and if this is true of such 
a typically “ Platonic ” dialogue as the Phaedo the same interpreta- 
tion would seem to be applicable to the other dialogues of the same 
period. On the other hand, the much later Philebus, with its revival 
of Socrates as leading character, and yet its presentation of indubitably 
Platonic doctrine, naturally arouses the thought that ‘‘ Socrates” 
may in the earlier dialogues also be merely the “ mouthpiece ” of 
Plato. And the difficulties and contradictory implications of the 
Parmenides are notorious. 

In view of these familiar difficulties, and the many others which 
the commentators on Plato have pointed out, it has occurred to me 
that it may be possible to reconcile the two opposing views 2long some 
such lines as the following. May it not be the case, then, I submit : 

(1) That in the beginning of his independent career, just after the 
death of Socrates, Plato had no further intention than to present in 
his own dramatic fashion the philosophy of his beloved teacher. 
The dialogues which are unanimously accepted as ‘‘ Socratic ’’ would, 
then, represent this period in Plato’s thought. 

(2) That as he came to formulate a philosophy of his own—which 
seemed to him, nevertheless, to be a perfectly logical development 
of what was implied in that of Socrates—Plato felt justified in con- 
tinuing to use Socrates’s name in sponsorship for his own doctrine. 
The great central group of dialogues, down to (possibly) the Theaetetus, 
would belong in this category. 

(3) That in the later years of his life Plato came more and more 
under the influence of the Pythagoreans, drifting gradually away 
from that of Socrates, and so no longer felt justified in using the 
latter’s name—except in the Philebus, which presents a doctrine 
that is at the same time largely Pythagorean, and yet perfectly con- 
formable to the teaching of Socrates. In the Parmenides, according 
to this interpretation, we find the older Plato criticising the younger 
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Socrates, and through him also his own younger self, and in the last 
group of dialogues presenting his own mature philosophy. 

If these suggestions are at all plausible, the theory of Ideas in its 
earlier form is neither purely Socratic nor an original invention of 
Plato, but a development by Plato of what he had learned from 
Socrates. As represented in the Phaedo, on the last day of his life, 
Socrates relates the conclusions to which he has come as to the ob- 
jective reality of universals ; and Plato, in that and other dialogues 
of the period, is describing and still further developing what he 
believes himself to have learned from the condemned man. In 
other words, the theory of Ideas, though Platonic rather than Socratic, 
is nevertheless of admittedly Socratic origin. Such an interpretation 
would seem to satisfy the strictures of Burnet and Taylor against 
the traditional view, to render understandable Aristotle’s account of 
Plato’s teaching in the Metaphysics (especially 9876 and 10796), and 
to be quite untouched by the question as to the genuineness of the 
two troublesome passages in Plato’s Epistles (II. 314¢ and VII. 3416). 


JARED S. Moore. 











VI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Descartes. By 8. V. Keetine. (Leaders of Philosophy Series). 
London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xi, 282. 12s. 6d. 


It is not often that a reviewer can truthfully say of a book that it 
“supplies a long-felt want”. This can honestly be said of Mr. 
Keeling’s book on Descartes. Anyone who has had to lecture on 
Descartes to English students knows that, whilst there are many 
excellent books in French on the Cartesian philosophy, there were 
hardly any in English. So there is no doubt of the existence of the 
“want”. Mr. Keeling is thoroughly well acquainted with the French 
work on the subject, and he has made a careful study of Descartes’ 
writings for himself. The result is that he has written a book which 
can safely be recommended to undergraduates and should stimulate 
lecturers in philosophy to undertake a fresh study of Descartes’ 
system. 

The book is divided into three Parts. Part I., consisting of two 
chapters, gives an account of Descartes’ character and education 
and of the intellectual background which influenced him and against 
which he reacted. Part II. expounds his philosophy clearly and 
sympathetically, with the minimum of criticism. It is divided into 
six chapters: The Art of Research in Science and Philosophy ; Re- 
construction in Metaphysics ; The Natural World and Our Knowledge 
of Nature; Body and Mind; Knowing, Knowledge and the Self ; 
and The Self and its Freedom. After reading Part II. it is advisable 
to pass on at once to chapters x. and xi. in Part III.; for there Mr. 
Keeling considers the main criticisms which may be made on Car- 
tesianism, tries to answer some of them, and states the defects which 
he thinks must be admitted. The remaining chapter of Part III., 
The Cartesian School, deals briefly with Le Roy, Régis, Cordemoy, 
Geulincx, Malebranche, Arnauld, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 

The only criticisms which I have to make on Part I. are the follow- 
ing: (1) On page 40, line 6, it is said that Kepler’s laws presupposed 
that the planets move round the earth. Presumably “ the earth ” 
is a slip for “the sun”. (2) I am not satisfied with the account 
given on page 41 of the history of the law of refraction. Mr. Keeling 
says that Kepler had concluded that “the angle of incidence is pro- 
portional to the angle of refraction ’’, and that Snell formulated 
the true law, which Descartes “‘seems to have . . . rediscovered 
independently”. The facts are as follows. Ptolemy discovered 
that the angle of refraction is always less than the angle of incidence, 
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and thought that the two were proportional. The Arabian scientist 
Alhazen showed that the two are not proportional; but this was 
forgotten, and, by Kepler’s time, most physicists still believed that 
the two angles are proportional. Kepler showed that this is not 
the case. He tried to find the true law, but failed, though he for- 
mulated a rather complicated approximate rule. Snell discovered 
the true law about 1621, but expressed it in a geometrical, and not 
in a trigonometrical, form. Huyghens says that he had heard that 
Descartes had seen Snell’s papers, and he expresses the opinion that 
Descartes may have got his sine-law from them. So it seems doubtful 
whether Descartes did anything more in the matter than to express 
Snell’s geometrical law in trigonometrical terms. (The account given 
above is taken from Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, 
vol. ii.). 

Passing to Mr. Keeling’s account of Descartes’ philosophy in 
Part II., I would mention the following as important points : 

(1) The Method. Mr. Keeling insists that the Regulae throw much 
more light on the Method than the Discourse does. He points out how 
important for the whole of Descartes’ philosophy is the doctrine of 
Simple Natures, which is explicitly mentioned only in the Regulae. 
He shows that the Method presupposes that some knowledge has 
already been gained and recognised as such without explicit use of 
the Method, and that it assumes certain propositions about the mind 
and nature which are established, if at all, only in the metaphysical 
part of Descartes’ system. To justify the Method Descartes must 
show that there is some genuine existential knowledge, that clearness 
and distinctness constitute an adequate test of truth, and that the 
doubt which the fallibility of memory casts on all deductions can be 
removed. This is the object of his Methodical Doubt. Mr. Keeling 
gives an excellent account of Methodical Doubt. He points out that 
it is a deliberately adopted mental attitude, wholly distinct from 
the passive experience of “feeling doubtful’, and that it is quite 
different from Scepticism, though it might happen to lead to 
Scepticism. 

There are just two comments that I would make on these topics. 
(i) On page 64 Mr. Keeling remarks that Descartes regards “‘ prob- 
able knowledge ” as a contradiction in terms. No doubt it is. 
But that is no excuse for Descartes’ neglect to consider probable 
belief or opinion in order to see whether there may not be knowledga 
of the conditions under which beliefs or opinions are more or less 
probable. (ii) On page 65 Mr. Keeling says that, if two disputants 
continue to disagree about a proposition after all attempts to per- 
suade each other, this shows that neither of them has knowledge of 
the proposition. I cannot see that it does. One of the two might 
be too stupid or biassed to follow the arguments which the other 
was trying to make him see. And yet every step in the argument 
might be necessary, and the premises might be necessary, and the 
other disputant might be seeing this quite clearly himself. 
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(2) The Cogito. The Cogito is an instance of a proposition which 
each of us finds it impossible to doubt whenever he considers it. 
On comparing it with any of the other propositions which have been 
provisionally rejected we find that it ‘‘ provides dts own evidence of 
clearness and distinctness, but the others do not”. By an act of 
intuitive induction we pass to the generalisation that clearness and 
distinctness are an adequate test fortruth. Next, the Cogito provides 
an indubitable existential proposition. Again, it discloses several 
simple natures, such as consciousness, existence, substance, ete. 
Finally, it provides certain general principles of connection, which 
Descartes needs in order to pass beyond the existence of himself. 

There are several remarks to be made about this. (i) On page 92, 
in discussing a criticism made by Gassendi, Mr. Keeling rightly says 
that the Cogito is not a syllogistic argument of the form: “ What- 
ever thinks exists; I think; therefore I exist”’. He says that the 
Cogito itself is the proposition that the singular proposition “I 
am now thinking” entails the singular proposition “I am now 


existing’. Still, Descartes does assume that he has established 
the categorical proposition “ I am now existing’. For this he needs, 


in addition to the Cogito, the categorical premise “ I am now think- 
ing”. Thus, it seems to me, there 7s an inference from the Cogito, 
though the Cogito is not itself an inference, viz., ‘‘ I am now thinking 
would entail I am now existing; I am now thinking (since I am now 
doubting whether I exist, and doubting is a determinate form of 
thinking) ; therefore I am now existing’. I do not know whether 
Mr. Keeling would disagree with this; for 1 do not find his own 
statements altogether clear. 

(ii) It is admitted that many highly intelligent people, such as 
Hume, on contemplating the kind of situation which they record 
by the phrase “I am now thinking ”’, do not see clearly that it in- 
volves as a constituent a certain substance which uses “I” as a 
proper name of itself. Descartes thought that he could see this 
clearly. If we accept the general position that such disagreements 
show that neither party has genuine knowledge of the point at issue, 
we shall have to conclude that Descartes did not know what he claimed 
to know. 

(ii) I do not in the least understand how the Cogito justifies by 
intuitive induction the general proposition that clearness and dis- 
tinctness are an adequate criterion of truth. Mr. Keeling’s phrase 
“* provides tts own evidence of clearness and distinctness ’”’ is to me 
unintelligible. The situation seems to be as follows. Before the 
Cogito step we are supposed to have set aside as doubtful, e.g., the 
proposition that equilateral triangles are equiangular, although it 
is perfectly clear and distinct, because we are not yet sure that clear- 
ness and distinctness are an adequate criterion of truth. After the 
Cogito step we are supposed to be justified in accepting this clear 
and distinct proposition about equilateral triangles. The assump- 
tion seems to be that, in the case of “I am thinking entails I am 
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existing ’’, and in that case only, I can see both (a) that it is true- 
and (b) that it is clear and distinct. I then make the intuitive in, 
duction that being clear and distinct entails being true. In the case 
of ‘“ All equilateral triangles are equilateral ”’ (it seems to be assumed) 
I can see only that it is clear and distinct but not that it is true. 
The first assumption is needed to explain how we get the criterion, 
the second is needed to explain why we want it. If this is what 
Descartes held, it seems to me quite fantastic. I can see that the 
proposition about equilateral triangles is true just as directly as I 
can see that the Cogito is true and just as directly as I can see that 
either of them is clear and distinct. 

(iv) I wish that Mr. Keeling could have explained more fully what 
precisely Descartes meant by the Cogito, for this is far from clear 
to me. Presumably Descartes did not mean by “TI exist”? simply 
that I am an existent, as contrasted, e.g., with numbers, qualities, 
facts, ete., which fall under a different category. No doubt existence, 
in this sense, is a simple nature. And no doubt anything that 
thought (or performed any other action) would necessarily be an 
existent, in this sense. But it seems certain that Descartes meant 
more than this by the Cogito. When he said; “ I am now thinking 
entails I am now existing ” did he mean: “ The fact that this thought 
of mine is now occurring entails that there is now something answer- 
ing to the description The Thinker of this thought of mine and that this 
something uses J as a proper name for itself”? If so, the Cogito 
is an intelligible and important, but highly doubtful, proposition. 
In his footnote on page 191, where he refers to McTaggart’s treat- 
ment of the subject, Mr. Keeling seems to recognise that Descartes’ 
conclusion, if true, is far from obvious at first sight. 

(3) God’s Existence and Veracity. Mr. Keeling brings out very 
clearly why it was so important for Descartes to prove the existence 
of an all-powerful and veracious God. It was not in order to guar- 
antee the criterion of clearness and distinctness, but to guarantee 
the trustworthiness of our ostensible memory-judgments. Without 
this we might still know isolated self-evident propositions, while we 
were actually contemplating them. But we should have no right 
to accept the conclusions of long chains of reasoning. Nor could 
we use the conclusions of former deductions as premises in extending 
our knowledge by further deduction. We could not even be sure of 
our own existence except at moments when we were actually going 
through the Cogito process. Lastly, our only ultimate guarantee 
for believing in the existence of matter is that we have a natural 
instinct to ascribe our sensations to material causes, and that it would 
be incompatible with the truthfulness of God to give us this instinct 
if in fact he were the cause of our sensations. The proofs of God’s 
existence, as distinct from the preliminary explanations of the terms, 
are short enough to be grasped in a single intuition; so Descartes is 
not open to the charge of circularity. 

Whilst acquitting Descartes of this oft-repeated accusation, Mr. 
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Keeling does not accept his position. He holds that the arguments 
for God’s existence are invalid. And he points out that, even if 
they were valid, they would not solve the problem of justifying our 
ostensible memory-beliefs. For, if they justified any such beliefs, 
they would presumably justify them all. Yet the actual position 
is that some such beliefs are found to be false, and we want a criterion 
for distinguishing those which are true from the rest. 

There are two remarks which I will make at this point. (i) In 
connection with the Method it has always seemed strange to me that 
Descartes never recommends the expedient which most people do in 
fact use in order to minimise the risk of slips in long chains of argu- 
ment. We generally ask other experts to read and criticise our 
arguments, on the reasonable supposition that their memories and 
attention are not likely to fail at exactly the same points, if any, 
at which ours have done so. Descartes’ advice that we should go 
over our own arguments again and again, until we can take in the 
whole chain at one glance, is of very doubtful benefit. It is like 
advising a man always to do his own proof-reading, which would be 
very dangerous counsel. 

(ii) I have never been able to see how or why Descartes thinks that 
he has eliminated the possibility that the sensations which we ascribe 
to the action of matter on ourselves may really be due to the tele- 
pathic action of other finite minds. This would acquit God of any 
direct deception. We know that we can produce images by our own 
action ; images are very much like sensa; and so it is not fantastic 
to suppose that my sensa are produced in my mind by other minds 
acting somewhat as I act when I produce images in my own mind. 

(4) Natural Philosophy. Mr. Keeling shows how very different 
Descartes’ view of the nature and evidence of physical propositions 
is from that of contemporary scientists. Descartes was certain that 
the only simple natures involved in any physical phenomenon are 
geometrical and kinematical. The laws of geometry are intuitively 
evident ; the fundamental laws of mechanics are deducible from the 
existence and perfection of God. Sense-perception sets us certain 
physical problems, viz., to discover a geometrical-kinematic con- 
figuration which will behave as the observed phenomenon behaves. 
Often we can think of more than one geometrical-kinematic con- 
figuration which will answer all the observed conditions. We must 
then make move extensive or minute observations, thus further 
specifying the coiditions to be fulfilled, until we have cut out all the 
hypothetical explanations but one. At this stage we know, in the 
strictest sense, that the survivor is the right explanation. Sense- 
perception has no other function in physics than to set problems and 
to eliminate alternative geometrical-kinematic explanations. Mr. 
Keeling recognises that Descartes did not allow himself enough simple 
natures even for purely mechanical phenomena, and that the laws of 
mechanics cannot be deduced from the perfection of God. 

(5) Body and Mind and Secondary Qualities. Mr. Keeling brings 
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out clearly the hopeless inadequacy of Descartes’ system on these 
two closely connected points. If we start from one side of the 
system, we shall have to regard a living human being as a penny- 
in-the-slot machine unaccountably haunted by a ghost. On the 
other hand, the occurrence of organic and other sensations, with their 
characteristic sensible qualities, has to be explained. These qualities 
belong neither to mind nor to matter, and the question arises why 
one’s own and other bodies seem to one’s mind to have qualities which 
in fact belong to nothing. All that Descartes can say on this point 
is that these appearances are due to the very intimate union of each 
mind with a certain body. But, if minds and bodies are what 
Descartes alleges, it is impossible to have any clear idea of this union, 
and impossible to see how it explains the appearance of sensible 
qualities. Thus all the complications and obscurities which have 
been filtered out of the rest of nature by Descartes’ sharp distinction 
between mind and matter, and by his purely geometrical-kinematic 
view of all matter whether organic or inorganic, accumulate at this 
point. 

One lesson which we seem to learn from studying Mr. Keeling’s 
book and reflecting again on Descartes is the following. At certain 
stages in the history of human thought a theory which is sharp and 
clear, but ultimately quite ridiculous from a philosophic point of 
view, may be useful and even indispensable for the progress of science. 
This seems to have been the case with the changes in scientific out- 
look introduced by Descartes and others in the seventeenth century. 
It should encourage philosophers to look with a charitable eye on the 
newer nonsense which psychologists, physicists, and other scientists 
now find useful in their own spheres. But it should not for a 
moment induce them to forget that it is nonsense; that it is their 
business as philosophers to point this out to anyone who attempts 
to make philosophical use of it; and that, by keeping their heads 
and trying to separate the wheat from the chaff, they are in the long 
trun benefiting both science and philosophy. 


C. D. Broap. 





Hobbes. By Joun Lairp. (Leaders of Philosophy Series.) London: 
Ernest Benn, 1934. Pp. xii+ 324 12s. 6d. 


Pror. Latrp’s volume on Hobbes forms a notable addition to the 
series of studies which Benn’s are publishing. The author’s intention 
has been “to enliven an interest in Hobbes that seems less active 
to-day than it should among British philosophers” ; and he may rest 
assured that it will not be his fault if he does not succeed in doing so. 
The book is essentially a companion to the study of Hobbes, and 
Prof. Laird’s erudition and scholarship make him exactly the sort 
of companion one wants in journeying through the vast continent 
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of Hobbes literature. His parallels are usually well-chosen, his 
comparisons just, and his asides surprisingly witty. Moreover, he 
has made it his aim to give the reader an opportunity of verifying 
every statement that he makes regarding the opinions of Hobbes 
and other authors. This course must have entailed much painstaking 
labour on his part, but it makes his study easily the most useful 
that has yet appeared. As a compendium of information, compressed 
into little over 300 pages, the volume must be regarded as little 
short of a masterpiece. 


Part I. Life and Times. 


The first part of the work contains a biography, a full biblio- 
graphy of Hobbes’ writings and a 40-page discussion of “‘ The 
Climate of Hobbian Opinions”. Though the life runs only to 
some 32 pages, in that small space Prof. Laird manages to recapit- 
ulate almost every important fact which is known regarding the 
philosopher—some of them brought to light for the first time from 
contemporary writers—and, despite its compression, it makes very 
good reading. It is indeed unfortunate that most of the facts we 
know regarding Hobbes are concerned with the period after his con- 
version to Euclid and the new mechanical philosophy. Of his 
earlier philosophical reading we know surprisingly little, though it 
is obvious that it played an important part in his thinking. He 
was not an author who betrayed his sources readily, so that we 
have only the vaguest notions regarding his studies in scholastic 
metaphysics. However, Prof. Laird gives us all the available facts 
and we must make the most of them. Regarding Hobbes’ alleged 
flight to Paris, he rightly takes the view that it was a love of the 
philosophic atmosphere of Paris, rather than a fear of political per- 
secution, that took him across the Channel. He also scotches 
Clarendon’s spiteful insinuation that Leviathan was written with a 
view to appeasing the Commonwealth authorities. The only good 
ground ever alleged in its favour was perhaps the remark con- 
cerning Independency, and this can surely be explained by Hobbes’ 
known hatred of clericalism in all its numerous guises. The account 
of Hobbes’ later years, including his controversies with Bramhall, 
Ward and Wallis, is quite adequate, though it might have been 
mentioned in support of Hobbes’ belief in his Continental reputa- 
tion, that he narrowly escaped becoming a pensioner of Louis XIV., 
as well as of Charles II. 

One or two minor points call for notice. (a) The name of Hobbes’ 
second pupil was Clifton, not Clinton. The Clifton estate was situated 
not very far from Hardwick. (b) The date at the foot of page 11 
should be 1644, not 1664, and that referring to Bramhall’s retort 
should be 1655, not 1665. (c) Prof. Laird fellows Toennies in stating 
that Hobbes intended to retire from Paris with du Verdus in 1646. 
Actually, a study of the Sorbiére letters (Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
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Philosophie, I11., p. 68) makes it clear that his intention was to go 
to Montauban with de Martel—a project all the more intelligible 
as de Martel was a competent mathematician who could have helped 
him with the composition of De Corpore. (d) The date given for 
Hobbes’ attack of typhus should be 1647, not 1646; it was probably 
this unhappy event that put an end to his tutorship at St. Germains 
(Archiv fiir Geschichte, IIT., p. 207). These, however, are mere details 
and do not affect the substantial value of the biography. I correct 
them only to prevent them gaining currency on the.strength of the 
author's high reputation for historical accuracy. 

The list of Hobbes’ writings is quite the best I have seen. I have 
gone through it carefully and can find only two omissions. (a) A 
Briefe of the Art of Rhetorique, published over the initials T.H. in 
1655. (b) The draft entitled Logica among the Hardwick MSS. 
which has now been made available under the title Die Urform der 
“Computatio sive Logica” des Hobbes (Kiel, 1934). 

In dealing with the “ Climate of Hobbian Opinions ”, Prof. Laird 
takes the opportunity of examining his relations to Bacon and 
Descartes, to the political maliew in which he lived, and to the various 
writers on ethics and politics from Mediaeval times to the Seventeenth 
Century. His remarks regarding Bacon and Descartes are ex- 
ceedingly just and will be further borne out when the Catalogue of 
the Hardwick MSS. is made available. The conclusions concerning 
Hobbes’ debt to previous writers on politics are extraordinarily 
interesting, and, as they are obviously based upon a very wide 
reading of sources, they may be taken as established once and for 
al]. ‘* Every one of these authors [Bellarmine, Barclay, Buchanan, 
Suarez, Du Plessis Mornay] would have admitted that Hobbes had 
played his hand without revoking. None of them would have thought 
that he was inviting them to play a new game. And the game that 
they all played had also been played by Hildebrand, Aquinas, 
Gerson, Occam, and Calvin—old-fashioned players, no doubt, but 
players who always knew how many trumps were out. Hobbes 
believed he would beat them at their own game, than which he neither 
desired nor permitted any other ” (pp. 58-59). Prof. Laird deserves 
the highest praise, not so much for stating, as for proving this thesis 
out of the vast resources of his own reading. It follows, of course, 
that he is right in condemning Figgis’s rash assertion that Hobbes 
denied all meaning to the notion of Natural Law. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that he tried to attach to it a clear and unambiguous 
meaning derived from a study of the essential nature of man. The 
only regret one has in reading the admirable account of sources 
is that Prof. Laird did not see his way to examining in greater detail 
Hobbes’ indebtedness to Scholasticism on points of Logic and Meta- 
physics ; it seems plain that he owed a great deal to Suarez and to 
Occam, and there is positive evidence in Mersenne’s letters that 
he had read the latter. 
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Part II. Philosophy. 


The second part of the volume is devoted to a commentary on 
Hobbes’ writings, divided into four sections entitled, Materialism, 
Phenomenalism, Ethics and Moral Psychoiogy, and Politics and 
Religion. The author’s aim has clearly been to provide an easily 
verifiable summary of Hobbes’ opinions on most of the problems of 
philosophy (in the extended sense in which that term was understood 
in the seventeenth century), together with an effective criticism of 
them. The task was obviously a very difficult one, and the reader 
may well feel that at times Prof. Laird has slipped too easily from 
an Eye-witness Account into the more hazardous business of a 
Running Commentary. In consequence, some of the broader unities 
which underlie Hobbes’ work (and which, it must be admitted, are 
extraordinarily difficult to formulate and justify) are hardly touched 
upon. Of course, it is possible to carry such a desire for unity too 
far—as Pogson Smith undorbtedly did when he deduced Hobbes’ 
Theory of the State from his Nominalism—but they are present even 
in a writer so inconsistent as the philosopher of Malmesbury, and the 
inconsistencies render them all the more valuable to the student. 


(1) Materialism (pp. 85-122). 


Here we have a well-compressed account of Hobbes’ philosophic 
method as well as of his definitions of the varicus categories 
involved in our knowledge of physical substance (with the ex- 
ception of space and time, which are left over to the next chapter). 
Hobbes’ method was primarily a rationalistic one, and depended for 
its plausibility on three propositions that can best be described as 
postulates : 

(i) That by the analysis of the properties of objects “ more known 
to us,” we can gain insight into those “more known to 
nature ”’ ; 

(ii) That the connections between more ultimate characteristics 
are always a priori, even where they are causal ; 

(iii) That all change within the world of physical objects is 
explicable in terms of substance (= body or mass), space 
and time, and all changes produced in our sense experience 
are explicable in terms of the intra-ordinal laws of physics 
and the trans-ordinal laws of stimulation. 


Physics, in Hobbes’ sense, dealt with this last group of problems, 
and made use of the inverse method. It is here that we see why he 
maintained that the knowledge of effects is problematic, although the 
knowledge of causes is demonstrative. The effects of which he was 
thinking primarily were effects in sense-experience such as colour, 
sound, and heat, though he also regarded particular physical effects, 
such as gravitation, as in logically the same position. Such facts 
required for their explanation not only the abstract laws of mechanics, 
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but the supposition of determinate physical states. In the case of 
colour, he required in addition the trans-ordinal laws of optics. In 
this connection, a study of the section on method in the Port Royal 
Logic is very instructive and shows that Hobbes’ outlook was at least 
common to the age in which he lived. 

The author follows Brandt in maintaining that the argument in 
Molesworth, I., p. 124, is circular, but I am not at all sure that 
Brandt is right on this point. The crucial passage runs: “ And, 
therefore, if between it and that external body there be nothing but 
empty space, then whatsoever the disposition be of that external 
body and of the patient itself, yet if it be supposed to be now at rest, 
we may conceive it may continue so till it be touched by some other 
body.” Hobbes has established to his own satisfaction that if a 
resting body is set in motion, it must be by an external cause. He 
now wishes to determine how such an external cause must operate. 
He argues that if the patient is not touched by the agent, it cannot 
be set in motion; and he proves this by a direct appeal to rational 
insight. If they do not touch, whatever be the internal state of 
either body, you can still conceive the patient as at rest. If so, it 
follows that spatial adjunction is a necessary condition of dynamical 
action. This is exactly the sort of argument that an intuitionist 
might use to refute the contention that there is a necessary synthetic 
relation between the rightness of an act and the value of its conse- 
quences. 

Apart from these points, the section on Materialism seems to me 
to be quite admirable. Hobbes’ views on geometry, physics and 
biology were eminently speculative, and Prof. Laird has rightly 
aimed at analysing the chief conceptions and hypotheses used by 
him in explaining these classes of facts, and not at exposing the many 
foolish errors which he made in the application of them. 


(2) Phenomenalism (pp. 122-161). 


Prof. Laird holds that Hobbes was a phenomenalist, inasmuch as 
he held that “all knowledge, and indeed all thought, is (evidentially) 
derived from sense ” (p. 124). It is clear, however, that he was not 
a phenomenalist, in the more important meaning of that term, since 
he did not believe that the sciences are exclusively concerned with 
establishing rules of correlation in our sense-fields, and that the 
objects of science and common-sense are clusters of actual and 
possible sense-data. I am even inclined to interpret the passage 
quoted by Prof. Laird (p. 124) in a wider sense than he thinks 
justifiable. “‘ If the appearances be the principles by which we know 
all other things, we must needs acknowledge sense to be the principle 
by which we know these principles and that all the knowledge we 
have is derived from it.” I interpret this to mean, not only that it 
is by sense that we know appearances, but that, in sense, we know 
them as appearances and not as ultimate realities. This meaning 
consorts very well with Hobbes’ general treatment of sense-experience 
and in particular with his treatment of optics. 
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Prof. Laird also raises the ultimate problem of Hobbes’ meta- 
physics, as to how we can reconcile his belief that sensa are mind- 
dependent and delusive appearances, with his confidence that by 
ratiocination regarding them, we can reach the conclusion that all 
change is motion, and all substance matter. He is right, I think, in 
rejecting the hypothesis of innate ideas, and if so, we must agree 
with him in regarding the whole problem as insoluble. Nevertheless, 
I do think that it would have been valuable to give some historical 
explanation of how Hobbes came to hold both of these two incom- 
patible views. My own feeling is that the explanation is a surprisingly 
easy one, and that the Short Tract provides ample evidence in its 
favour. Hobbes originally accepted the Species view of sensation, 
which is for all practical purposes identical with what Broad calls 
the Multiple Appearance Theory, 7.c., that visual sense-data are 
literally parts of the surfaces of physical objects, though they may 
appear to possess properties, which are other than and incompatible 
with those which they actually possess. Such a theory can provide 
no coherent explanation of the transmission of sense-data from 
material objects and, in the Short Tract, we find Hobbes trying for all 
he is worth to explain this fact in terms of the translation of particles 
from the object to the eye. Later on, he came to accept the orthodox 
explanation in terms of the transmission of wave motions, but he 
never renounced the realistic interpretation of the effects produced 
by these disturbances. When he is not physicising, he still regards 
them as literally parts of the surfaces of physical objects, though 
manifesting many properties which are other than, and incompatible 
with, those of the actual objects. 

Hobbes’ theory of space is very puzzling, and Prof. Laird has done 
much to render it intelligible by simply stating very clearly the 
difficult problems which it raises. Like Descartes, Hobbes certainly 
does regard the idea of the existence of a purely kinetic world as in some 
sense innate, but his positivist spirit insisted on interpreting that 
innate notion in terms of sense experience. So far as I can see, his 
theory has a good deal in common with that of Spinoza. By in- 
specting the order of sensations, we could discover certain communes 
notiones with the help of which we could build up the abstract world 
of mechanics. In Hobbes’ case, these common notions were number, 
space, time, and causation. His reduction of all change to motion 
must clearly have been based upon some such principle, and it may 
be that Spinoza derived considerable help from studying the difficulties 
raised by this part of Hobbes’ philosophy. 

The treatment of Hobbes’ theory of universals is very fair-minded, 
and reflects the highest conscientiousness on the part of the author. 
It is certainly a very difficult subject, but one feels that it can hardly 
be summed up “in the apparent . . . paradox that Hobbes was a 
nominalist, because he was a conceptualist, and that he deceived 
himself into forgetting the circumstance that, after all, he was a 
naive rationalist ” (p. 149). I think this paradox is avoidable if we 
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remember that Hobbes does not say that universals are names of 
names, but that “‘ universal’ is a name of names. There is, admit- 
tedly, one dangerous gloss in the Elements of Law (IV., 22), where he 
states that “ Universals are not in rerum natura,” but there is evidence 
to show that his views underwent a considerable modification in the 
next fourteen years. It looks as if Hobbes was very strongly under 
Occam’s influence in the thirties and probably earlier, but the 
chapter on Method in De Corpore shows that the influence was by 
that time spent. 

Again, Hobbes’ view of conception is not quite so silly as is com- 
monly thought. By a conception he meant the thought of a par- 
ticular fact, e.g., that A is red, and when he denied the reality of 
universal conceptions, he was not denying the reality either of 
universals or of general thinking. What he denied was that general 
thinking could be reduced to the awareness of presentations, for the 
cardinal fact in general thinking is the relating of some particular 
thing to a group of facts (actual or possible). In the long run, he 
analysed general thinking into a way of using names. I fail to see 
any inconsistency in (i) a belief in accidents (Realism), (ii) a belief in 
particular conceptions (such theughts as would be expressed by the 
proposition, ‘S has the accident P ”’), (iii) a denial of general ideas 
in Locke’s sense (the opposite of Conceptualism), and (iv) the reduc- 
tion of general thinking to a use of names to relate particular concep- 
tions of the kind described above. There are certainly one or two 
passages which militate against this interpretation, but they are few 
and belong to Hobbes’ earlier writings ; and they are at least much 
fewer and less important than those which can be cited against 
other interpretations, including that of Prof. Laird. 

There is nothing else in the section on Phenomenalism which seems 
to call for comment, except perhaps Prof. Laird’s well-founded con- 
clusion that the identification of ratiocination with reckoning was 
a very ill-founded analogy, which Hobbes never tried to interpret 
literally. 

(3) Ethics and Moral Psychology (pp. 162-196). 


This chapter makes very stiff reading, not because of any lack of 
skill on the part of the commentator, but because of the flagrant 
ambiguities and inconsistencies in Hobbes’ own statements. It may 
be possible to construct a single theory out of the many shrewd 
psychological observations to be found in Leviathan and the Elements 
of Law, but it would certainly require the cunning of the serpent 
and the patience of Job. Hobbes’ strong point was neither coherence 
nor impartiality ; it was that in casting about for a justification for 
his numerous theories, he was forced to perform a great deal of very 
shrewd analysis, where the ordinary philosopher would have been 
content with a smooth common- place. 

It is very difficult to reconcile Hobbes’ view that there are seins 
and duties in the state of nature, with his other statement that law 
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and obligation only came into existence with the civil power, since 
they derive their meaning from the will of the sovereign. On pp. 
177-178 Prof. Laird suggests, though he does not state, what I believe 
to be the only way of attaching a consistent meaning to the Hobbian 
doctrine. It is quite clear that he believes in moral as opposed to 
legal obligation, and the Law of Nature (which, he admitted, was not 
strictly speaking a law at all) stated these obligations. Unfortunately, 
its sanctions were private, and therefore, although its injunctions 
might be the same for all, their fulfilment was a matter of private 
judgment. Hence, if we think it inexpedient to fulfil them, we really 
have a right to everything, since there is no sanction to punish us. 
If, however, we admit a limitation of right, as is the case when we 
think it expedient to make a contract, we do in fact place ourselves 
under a moral obligation to keep it; unless, of course, circumstances 
alter or we forget altogether what we have done. When civil 
government is set up, the word law comes to have a public meaning, 
since, whether a thing is right or not, no longer depends upon our 
private judgment. Nevertheless, the keeping of law becomes a 
moral, as well as a legal, obligation, since we have freely contracted 
to obey the will of the sovereign. The purpose of Leviathan was very 
largely to establish the fact that it is morally as well as legally 
obligatory to obey the law, for Hobbes recognised the insufficiency 
of mere fear to sustain an orderly commonwealth. The chapter 
concludes with an excellent account of the controversy between 
Bramhall and Hobbes on the subject of free will. It is to be feared 
that both controversialists frequently became confused concerning 
the thesis that was being debated ; the best part is quite definitely 
Hobbes’ statement of the Utilitarian theory of punishment. 

(4) Politics and Religion (pp. 197-239). 

I do not propose to comment on the adequate summary of Hobbes’ 
distinctive attitude to religion. There is much force in Mr. Ogg’s 
contention that his real aim was to use Scripture to construct a form 
of religion which left no place for Clericalism in any shape. He 
succeeded in his aim, but unfortunately no one has since showed 
any disposition to worship the Hobbian Deity. 

There are one or two points in the section on Politics which are of 
special interest. 

(a) There is no doubt that Prof. Laird is right in saying that 
Hobbes’ earlier view regarding the covenant whereby the sovereign 
is set up laid very little stress on the doctrine of “ artificial per- 
sonality,” and that the reason for this change was probably a realisa- 
tion that mere abstention from the use of rights was insufficient for 
the purposes of government. Hence arose the doctrine of trans- 
ference, which made every government formally representative and 
prepared the way for Rousseau. 

(6) Prof. Laird disagrees with Hobbes over the possibility of 
sovereignty based on a limited contract. There is, I admit, no 
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formal contradiction, but Hobbes could surely have replied that the 
aim of a Commonwealth was security and the exercise of any right 
short of self-preservation would be a menace to it. And I cannot 
see who could be the judge of such points apart from the sovereign. 
In any case, Hobbes was concerned to establish an ethical, not a 
legal point, viz., that submission to the established power, if it 
provides security, is always and everywhere obligatory. 

(c) The criticism of the doctrine of the indivisibility of sovereignty 
on page 208 is admirable, though it does not affect Hobbes’ position as 
regards the “formal property ” of indivisibility. But as_ political 
unity is obviously an empirical, not a formal, property, this is not. 
a matter of great importance. The most that we can say is that such 
formal fictions do tend to political harmony since they appeal readily 
to the mind of the masses. Disputations regarding such @ priori 
properties are the mark of Medizvalism in political philosophy, and 
Hobbes’ politics, no less than Rousseau’s, were medieval. It is all 
the more surprising to find Prof. Laird saying (p. 244) that “ my 
opinion (for what it is worth) is that the medieval political thinkers 
were the best in European history ’. This is surely an injustice to the 
memories of Sidgwick and Green. 


Part III. Influence. 


This part begins with a general valuation of Hobbes’ philosophy. 
Regarded as a whole, it must be classified as a complete failure, 
perhaps the most signal in Modern Europe. The same judgment 
does not apply to all its constituent parts, though some of them, 
such as his geometry and physics, are riddled with obscurities and 
inconsistencies. His merits, such as they are, lie in his conception 
of method and in his capacity to penetrate to the roots of a problem, 
even where his solution is manifestly false. The importance that he 
placed upon definitions may have landed him in many absurdities, 
but such philosophers as Hume have always found it convenient to 
turn to the pages of Hobbes when they wanted to get a theory 
sufficiently clear-cut to refute. And political philosophers have 
generally begun their treatments of the subject with his positivist 
conception of the state. His treatment of Universals has the same 
merit, and obviously helped to focus the attention of later writers 
on the crucial function of language in general thinking. Had his 
logic and metaphysics been studied with the same care as his psy- 
chology and ethics, the debt of British Philosophy in the former sub- 
jects might have been as great as in the latter. In short, whatever 
topic he touched, he had all the virtues and many of the vices of a 
first-class provocative thinker. Beyond that, I think, we cannot go. 

Prof. Laird’s account of the indebtedness of later thinkers to 
Hobbes is easily the most striking part of his book. It represents 
the results of a most searching study of Anti-Hobbist literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, not to mention almost every 
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important thinker in philosophy, politics and law down to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. What is more, it is not a catalogue 
or a catena, but a well-connected narrative full of penetrating com- 
ments and shrewd comparisons. It would ill become the present 
writer to pass judgment upon its value, for he is certainly not com- 
petent to do so. But he can at least assure the reader, that if he 
has any interest in the history of philosophy, he will find it very 
exciting and enjoyable. 

One cannot close this remarkable book without a sense of almost 
personal obligation to its author. If the criticisms I have made 
are neither few nor altogether unimportant, that is largely because 
Prof. Laird’s discussions have enabled me to see many points I 
might otherwise have missed. It is comforting to think that the 
vicissitudes of the traffic of Amsterdam have not deprived us of the 
help of so learned and lively a thinker in the solution of the perennial 
problems of philosophy. 

Artuur T. SHILLINGLAW. 


Religion and the Sciences of Life. By Witttam McDoveat. 
London : Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1934. Pp. xiii + 263. 8s. 6d. 

Men and their Motives. By J.C. Frucet. London: Kegan Paul, 
1934. Pp. vii + 289. 10s. 6d. 

Modern Man in Search of a Soul. By C. G. June. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1933. Pp. ix + 282. 10s. 6d. 


THESE books have so many characteristics in common that it is 
convenient to discuss them together. All three are collections of 
short essays by well-known psychologists, all three are addressed 
as much to the general public as to the technician, and all three 
are intended to be helpful. 

Dr. McDougall, in his essay on ‘Our Neglect of Psychology ’. 
complains that the subject is not taken seriously enough. Although 
it is still true—his essay was written in 1927—that not every uni- 
versity has a chair in psychology, nevertheless many of his remarks 
require qualification in 1934. Any reader of the British Medical 
Journd cannot fail to be struck by the increasing attention given 
by the doctors to psychological considerations. Those responsible 
for the treatment of delinquents are no longer deaf to the voice of 
the psychologist, and the publication of these three books, together 
with the vast amount of psychological literature which is poured out 


1] might perhaps mention one omission. No less a person than Isaac 
Barrow (the Master of Trinity and teacher of Newton) borrowed his theory 
of refraction en bloc from Hobbes. Though the explanation is not in fact 
correct, it is a very ingenious one and quite the best scientific hypothesis 
attributable to Hobbes. 
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every month, is an indication that the ‘educated Englishman’s 
dislike of psychology ’ is not as strong as it was. 

Of course there are still a great many people who regard the 
study of psychology with suspicion, and there are many who regard 
it as a waste of time, but it is certainly true that the majority of 
thinking men and women are turning to the study of the mind 
to help them in their present state of discontent. 

When we are in trouble we turn to the scientist for a solution 
of our difficulties. He has made communication easy, he has manu- 
factured food from the most surprising objects, and he has placed 
efficient weapons of destruction in our hands. Now we appeal to 
him to teach us how to live our lives from the non-physical end. 
The response to such an appeal is surprising. When we want advice 
about material things a scientist is a scientist all the world over ; 
when we come to psychology we find that there are scientists—and 
‘ Scientists *. 

We believe that a scientist is a patient interrogator of Nature, 
and there are many such; but we are apt to find that what we mean 
by ‘the Scientist * is one who expects the answer to his questions 
to be of one kind rather than another, and he is impatient when it 
is suggested that not all of nature fits in with his expectations. 

The interesting question is: Why should he mind so much ? 

In psychology ‘the Scientist’ is prepared to give his blessing 
to a mechanistic formulation. If mind can be excluded as an 
operative factor, so much the better, but if not, then at any rate 
mental events must be fitted in to a mechanistic scheme. The 
scheme may be elaborated to include configurationism, a deter- 
ministic pattern, within which we may see a pale shadow of pur- 
posiveness in the relation of the part to the deterministically unfolding 
pattern of the whole, but the great advantage of such a frame-work 
is, a8 has been pointed out by the Gestalt-school, that it is an alter- 
native to vitalism, which must be excluded at all costs. Physiological 
psychology of the old atomistic variety is now out of date, con- 
figurationism of one brand or another is in fashion, but the remarkable 
thing is that one cannot help feeling that more is involved than the 
mere search for truth ; the impartial observers seem to be strangely 
partial to one interpretation rather than another of their observations. 

‘The Scientist ’ has achieved his position of immense prestige 
because of his brilliant success in mapping out the physical world ; 
but is this the only reason ? Whenever people get disproportionately 
angry, we cannot help being suspicious, and ‘ the Scientist ’ does 
get angry when he is presented with an explanatory formula which 
is not built up in accordance with his notion of what ‘ scientific 
explanation ’ should be. If we bring in surging purposes, a directive 
life-stream pouring into matter, the soul, or any other ‘ imponder- 
ables ’, as Dr. McDougall calls them, he does not examine the matter 
impartially, he uses bad language; he utters the blasting words 
‘superstition ’, ‘ religion’, or ‘nonsense ’, and turns angrily away. 
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Of course his story may be right in the end, but his behaviour 
is odd. Can it be that there is some strange satisfaction to be 
obtained in the contemplation of a ‘ scientifically ’ organised uni- 
verse, a neat system wherein mathematics predominate, and where 
Nature is Uniform? The strange thing is that in everyday life we 
all, ‘the Scientist ’ included, behave as though the will is free, as 
though our mental deliberations made a difference, and as though 
we could have aims and act in such a way as to further them; but 
if you suggest to ‘the Scientist’ that perhaps this background of 
every-day behaviour is not as ridiculous as he thinks, he is outraged. 
and this applies not only to ‘the Scientist’ by profession, but to 
enormous numbers of educated persons who have accepted the 
‘ scientific ’ point of view. It would be interesting to know how 
many people have blushed to own up to having read a book called 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul, and how many have passed the book 
by because of that disastrous monosyllable. The well-educated 
are so apt to be afraid that someone should think they are ‘ going 
over’ 

‘Science ’*, with its dogmas and the ease with which its devotees 
can be shocked, reminds us of phenomena which we are used to 
associate with old-fashioned religion. In many circles it is not only 
indecent, but even wicked, to question the uniformity of nature, 
and the situation becomes more paradoxical when we reflect on the 
shabby trick that physical science itself has played. ‘The Scientist ’ 
still thinks in terms of a world of hard lumps of matter whose 
changing relations are strictly determined, though he knows perfectly 
well that matter has evaporated, and that determinism is not as 
strict as it used to be. Some eminent physicists, who have attempted 
to follow up the implications of modern physical theory, have had 
contempt poured upon them for their pains—they are heretics, they 
are betrayers of a sacred trust, perhaps they are even ‘ Quakers ’. 

Of course we all know that scientific dogmas satisfy young people 
who want to shock their parents; but that cannot be their only 
value. We cannot pretend that mechanical determinism is clung 
to because it used to be dashing; there must be some profound 
unconscious motivation which is responsible for such neurotic symp- 
toms, and it is to be hoped that the future will reveal what it is 
‘the Scientist ’ is afraid of. 

It is, however, not to the dogmatic scientist that the ordinary 
man is likely to appeal for advice as to how he can improve the 
chaos in which he finds himself; because the ordinary man is begin- 
ning to realise that it is he, and not the environment, that has to be 
improved, and if he is told that he does not exist, or that no effort 
of his can make any difference, he may believe what he is told 
because he prides himself on being ‘ scientifically-minded ’, but he 
will not feel that the information he has received is of much practical 
value. 

Now the three books before us are all written in the language of 
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every-day beliefs. Dr. McDougall and Dr. Jung certainly believe 
that we can influence our destinies, and Professor Flugel talks as 
though we can. But now we are up against a fresh difficulty. 
When we abandon physiological determinism, and atomic mento- 
physical interactionism, and accept a general purposive framework 
in which purposive mental deliberations make a difference, we are 
confronted with a variety of explanatory frame-works from which 
to make our choice. 

To begin with there is a division of opinion about value. Is 
value to be taken seriously, or interpreted in terms of something 
else 2? For ‘ the Scientist ’ Value is of no value whatever, and the 
Freudian scheme is in that respect more ‘ scientific’ than the for- 
mulations of Jung and McDougall. For the Freudians our actions 
have meaning with respect to certain purposive tendencies, but that 
is all; for Jung and McDougall we are set in a world in which our 
actions not only have that kind of meaning, but are to be brought 
into relationship with transcendant purposes which are to be regarded 
with respect. 

Then there is a quite different division over the question of the 
importance of non-conscious tendencies. These are given para- 
mount importance by Prof. Flugel and Dr. Jung, but McDougall 
does not take them nearly so seriously ; in his book he only pays 
lip-service to the ‘imponderables ’, to the irrational tendencies which 
lie beneath the surface of consciousness. In an essay on the ‘ Ethics 
of Nationalism ’ he calls attention to the nature of Europeans which 
makes them, whether they like it or not, sensitive to the nationalistic 
pull. ‘* We must cut our coat according to our cloth ’’, he says, but 
he has not very much to say about the nature of the cloth. In 
fact the only other places in which the non-rational tendencies 
receive any treatment at all are the essay on the Apollonian and 
Dionysian attitudes of mind which determine our beliefs, and the 
exhortation to historians to pay more attention to anthropology, 
with its information about innate racial differences ; and yet in many 
of his essays he is urging us to cut our coats in ways which other 
psychologists believe to be contrary to certain tendencies of the cloth. 
There are two lectures on the need for psychic research, but no men- 
tion of the obviously existing unconscious motivations which put 
people against the subject. To ignore such tendencies is, of course, 
a common failing. It is astonishing that people who are interested 
in psychic research, who recognise the limitations of ‘ the Scientist °, 
should not realise that to expect his approval and attention is as 
optimistic as to expect a capitalist to support the communist party. 
It is not that the discoveries that he might allow psychic research 
to make will necessarily upset his theories, but he is terrified lest 
they should. Dr. McDougall, however, evidently supposes that ‘ the 
Scientist ’ can be won over by argument. 

There are four essays on Eugenics, and one of these is the most 
informative in the book ; in it Dr. McDougall sums up the evidence 
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in favour of intellect breeding intellect, and urges us to take the 
matter in hand, to encourage the intellectuals to breed and discourage 
the breeding of the lower orders. One of his essays embodying the 
same advice was written in 1906, and in 1933 he writes again to 
say how scandalous it is that no one has taken his advice on any 
large enough scale. Again he does not mention the possibility of 
unconscious motivations which militate against our acting on his 
very sensible suggestions. 

One gets an impression of Dr. McDougall wringing his hands 
over the stupidity of mankind—if only they would breed humans 
with the care with which they breed greyhounds, if only they would 
remember the ‘imponderables ’,—and yet we have nothing but 
contemptuous references to those who have attempted to indicate 
the nature of the ‘imponderables’ against which his admirable 
advice has to fight its way. His helpfulness does not amount to 
much ; if we want to better the world we must pay attention to the 
laws of inheritance, if we want to settle political problems, we must 
pay due regard to the natural leaning towards, and moral advantages 
of, nationalism, and if we want to knock another nail into the coffin 
of materialism, we must promote psychic research. 

Dr. McDougall has the death of materialism very much on his 
mind, not only because he thinks the doctrine false, but because 
he seems to think that purposiveness inevitably leads to religion. 
The opening essay, which gives its title to the book, is a piece of 
propaganda against ‘the Scientist’, and it is only fair to Dr. 
McDougall’s intellect to accuse him of an element of dishonesty 
in a good cause. If you show that mental activity has independent 
causal powers, and that it works purposively and not mechanistically, 
surely that of itself does not raise its value. When he writes: 
“Every instance of purposive activity . . . points beyond itself 
to a larger purpose of which it is but a momentary and fragmentary 
expression ’’, it is obvious that we are to infer that this ‘larger’ 
purpose is worthy of reverence; but Dr. McDougall cannot really 
think that Value is implied by the independent action of mind: it 
is merely not excluded. 

Prof. Flugel’s book is a collection of exercises in psycho-analysis. 
Apart from the truth-value of the interpretations themselves, it 
is a fascinating game. You take the complicated framework of 
Freudian psychology, and then some phenomenon of popular interest, 
such as birth-control or fox-hunting, and see where it fits in. The 
notion of unconscious motivation is familiar to everyone, and most 
of us feel that the psycho-analysts, whether Freudian, Jungian. or 
Adlerian, are all on the right track as far as that goes. Dr. 
McDougall’s reasonable advice seems somehow out of date compared 
with Prof. Flugel’s investigations ; but are the latter helpful as well 
as informative ? 

In his first essay Prof. Flugel analyses the unconscious motiva- 
tions operative on both sides in the controversy about birth-control. 
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It is an admirably arranged account of the criss-crossing of tendencies 
which influence our opinions, it is a masterpiece of a familiar type 
of ingenuity. 

The second essay is, perhaps, the most interesting in the book. 
It is concerned with the relations between sex and society, and is 
written from the point of view that social unity is based on aim- 
inhibited libido. This factor of aim-inhibition is said to be partly 
responsible for the cohesion of male groups as opposed to the fragility 
of those composed of females, where there is more opportunity for 
sexual expression. The argument is not always very clear. If 
tension is to be set up by aim-inhibition, then surely you require 
a great deal of ‘ aim ’ to be inhibited to form a cohesive group, which 
would involve a higher degree of homosexuality in males than Prof. 
Flugel would admit ; and if it is true that societies are really cohesive 
in proportion to the amount of libido that is being inhibited, then it 
certainly does not by any means follow that a group of the same sex 
would be more cohesive than a group of both sexes, which Prof. 
Flugel declares to be the case. One suspects that Prof. Flugel is 
inclined to confuse the inhibition of an aim with the absence of an 
aim to be inhibited. Undoubtedly sexual] relations do influence 
the shape and structure of groups, but it is very doubtful, unless 
we can show strong aim-inhibited tendencies in ‘ homo-social ’ 
groups, whether one can derive the whole of one’s social psychology 
from aim-inhibition alone. 

It is interesting to notice that Prof. Flugel is inclined to condemn 
the family because it absorbs its members and gives rise to dis- 
turbing unconscious tendencies, though he recognises that it is useful 
as an object of loyalty ; while Dr. McDougall, having decided that the 
family is a good channel for the inculcation of virtue, does not 
consider for one moment that it may have a shady side. 

Both these essays are helpful in the sense that they bring into 
connection phenomena which at first sight are unrelated, but they 
are not practically useful. Prof. Flugel’s contribution to our need 
for practical assistance is to be found in the essay on ‘ Jealousy ’. 
He traces this upsetting emotion to our infantile relationships and 
attitudes, and says that if we are to get rid of jealousy we must 
modify the treatment of our children, and ‘‘ at the more conscious 
plane, we should endeavour to discourage the notion of property 
in love and seek to dissociate self-respect from the existence of 
exclusive rights ”’. 

The rest of the book is made up of further interpretations. A 
book is analysed, the anal- and oral-erotic motivations in the Inter- 
national Language Movement are unravelled, and the matrimonial 
history of Henry VIII is traced to his desire for opposition and the 
presence of a sexual rival, a desire for incest, and a desire for chastity 
in his sexual partner. 

We have only found one piece of practical advice, and this, Jung 
might observe, is typical of the Freudian school. They trace our 
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oddities, our ‘iterature, aac ou: movements’ back to their sources. 
and when we say ©‘ What shal, we do?’ they say that if these en- 
tenglements were iot there, such oddities would not de there either, 
that we cught to briu;, ap our children ‘ p-everly ’; but when we look 
into the matter we find thei whatever we do in tuat respec” is liable to 
have dire results. Jri.z further objects that any help they can 
give human beings is co». ined to the definiteiy sick, arid 4oes not touch 
the discontented well. 

Jung on the other hana, addresses himself to those whose life 
has lost its savour, who are ill ct ease, but who are not suffering 
from any definite symptem. His message to them is that life has 
a meaning—they would not look ivr one if there were not or to look 
for. The fact that they are ill at ease indicates a state of unbalance. 
The conscious self is only part of the total self, and the unconscious 
is constantly seeking to redress the balance of the whole; so that 
instead of laying the ghos.s of the past, we cught rather to listen 
to the message they bring. This notion of unconscious ¢° apensa- 
tion runs right through the whole >ook. 

Our personal discontents are due 9 the one-sidedness of our own 
development, and the discentents of an age are due to the one- 
sidedness of the curreat mental fashions. Art and religion are both 
of them mixtures of dim :.pprehension of reality and aspiration 
in the direction of complete balance. Our modern interest in 
spiritualism, oriental religions and psychology is a compensation 
against our materialistic betiefs. 

All this may be helpful in the ‘nterpretative sense, but what is its 
practical value? The Freudian may tell us that if our anal-erotic 
development had been different we should not make a god of money, 
and that we must modify such development in our children if we 
want them to avoid the economic pitfalls into which we have failen: 
but that piece of information leaves all but educationalists cold. 
The Jungian might agree that anal-erotic development influences 
our attitude towards money, but when we are dissatisfied with 
ourselves about it he says: there is something in you which is trying 
to redress the balance—perhaps you need a little religion, or psychic 
research, or perhaps you should take to painting. We all iiave to 
seek out our cwn salvation, but we have an indicator in the uncon- 
scious which points the way. 

This is partially helpful, but only partially. Unfortunately Dr. 
Jung gives us too few instances from which we can get an idea of 
the language the unconscious talks when it is giving us a lead. He 
bids us allow the archetypes to come to * independent life and serve 
as spiritual guides for the personality, thus supplanting the inadequate 
ego with its futile willing and striving”. There are moments when 
one has a feeling that Dr. Jung is taking up the superior adult line 
that ‘ when the time comes you will know ’; it is difficult to believe 
that any one, who writes as sensibly and with as much sympathy 
for the sceptic as he does in many of the essays in this book, could 
not be a trifle more explicit. 
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In his first essay on ‘ Dream-analysis’ he shows how we should 
take dreams as messages rather than as symptoms. His two essays 
on psychotherapy are in the same vein. The unconscious is not a 
garbage heap, but a dynamic compensating force, and the doctor 
and patient must co-operate in discovering its directions from the 
symptomatic language in which it expresses itself. It may, he sug- 
gests, be encouraged by painting to speak more clearly. 

There is, too, a hint of practical advice in his attitude towards 
the ‘illusions’ which have satisfied mankind in the past. If they 
have actually operated, ought we not to take them rather more 
seriously than we do at the present time ? Ought we not to adopt 
« more fluid attitude towards religion and the mysterious ? Perhaps 
where our reason is powerless to illuminate, our soul may find 
comfort. 

And then there is the age-factor to be considered. In an essay 
on ‘The Stages of Life’ Dr. Jung suggests that our problems vary 
from age to age, and that what is suitable as an attitude for the 
adolescent is unsuited to declining years. 

The book also contains an essay on ‘ Archaic Man’, one on 
‘Psychology and Literature ’, and a brief account of the ‘ Theory 
of Types’; but by far the most interesting part of the book is to be 
found in the concluding essays, in which the compensation theory 
is applied to the general spiritual unbalance of modern life. We 
have overdeveloped our regard for material things, we over-value 
rational formulations, and our only hope lies in our ability to pay 
attention to our spiritual needs. These will inevitably assert them- 
selves, the vitality of the soul may be great enough to drive us to 
a change of heart, but we can help our individual selves, and prevent 
our own collapse, by lending a ready ear to unconscious promptings. 

And now we may ask ourselves how helpful psychologists can be 
at the present stage of our knowledge. Of the mechanists we have 
already spoken—they ought to deny the very existence of our pro- 
blems as we see them. Common-sense good advice is not much use 
if there are unconscious factors which prevent our taking it. The 
Freudians tell us what those unconscious factors are, and sometimes 
we are helped by being told what our troubles spring from; but 
if we want advice as to how we ought to live our lives, we shall ask 
the Freudians in vain. If Jung’s compensation theory is right, 
we are given hope; but if everyone’s problem is his own we can be 
given no general rules: we are told where to look, but no one can 
tell us, as yet, what to look for. 

Jung’s formulation is more in tune with the ordinary world of 
ordinary people, in spite of his ‘ collective unconscious’; it gives 
a high place to matters which mankind has always valued highly. 
it does not attempt to explain away spiritual aspiration, it is the 
antithesis of ‘ nothing-but ’-ism, and for these reasons, since it does 
not devaluate what has proved helpful in the past, it may prove 
helpful in the future. 
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At the moment the outlook is not particularly bright for the or- 
dinary intelligent man who comes to the psychologist for anything 
but information. 

There is also a very disturbing thought to which Dr. Jung gives 
utterance, without perhaps appreciating its full import. He accuses 
Freud of being the spokesman of an age of sexual emancipation, 
and he looks on the Freudian scheme as being to a very large extent 
symptomatic of the psychological make-up of its originator. This 
is all very neat and entertaining, but what is our theory of knowledge 
going to be when we psychologise the psychologists? Is not Jung 
perhaps relieving his exasperated super-ego ? And so we shall go 
on until we agree to some criterion of what is self-revelation, and what 
we may take to be an objective formulation invented rationally to 
fit the facts. 


W. J. H. Sprotr 


Some Aspects of the Life and Work of Nietzsche, and particularly of 
his connection with Greek Literature and Thought. By A. H. J. 
Knicut. Cambridge University Press, 1933. Pp. vii -- 194. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Ix these our times, the heyday of the Will to Power rampant, a 
sober study of Nietzsche, unsystematic philosopher though he be as 
Mr. Knight points out, must be of timely interest to the most system- 
atic philosophers even, whose thought is perforce drawn more and 
more from their own ivory tower to the market-place, not to say the 
concentration camp. The main business of his book Mr. Knight 
indicates in its title. Our knowledge of the love of power—that is to 
say, of self-love or egotism—Nietzsche’s own repeated admissions 
and Mr. Knight’s warnings and criticisms, prepared us for the con- 
clusion that in Greece (which, as Mr. Knight reminds us, was for 
Nietzsche the sixth century and particularly the pre-Socratics), as 
in Schopenhauer and Wagner and everywhere else, Nietzsche found 
and favoured—chiefly himself or his dream-picture of himself. But, 
surprisingly, Mr. Knight maintains that Nietzsche’s interpretation of 
the Greeks was in the main correct and that the major, or at least a 
substantial, part of his inspiration was truly Greek (see especially 
pp. 86, 138-149, 174, 182-184). Itis of course a fact that the Greeks, 
and more emphatically Nietzsche’s favourites of the sixth century, 
were inspired by the Will to Power. Indeed—in this one may go 
almost the whole way with Nietzsche—all the activities of all men of 
every age, all their ethics, politics and religions, the whole cosmos 
even (the spatio-temporal process), are, largely at least, expressions 
of this Will. The only antithesis to the lust for power is the Judaeo- 
Christian inspiration (naturally, therefore, hated by Nietzsche). 
From this influence—which has qualified more some of the aspirations 
of the modern world than its practice—the Greeks were of course 
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free, and their specific contribution was to explore subtle and diverse 
means for the satisfaction of the Will to Power. But Mr. Knight 
requires more than these admissions. He is in effect demanding a 
Greek birth-certificate for Superman Dionysus Zarathustra Nietzsche, 
and this surely cannot be delivered. First we must weigh some of 
his details about the Greeks which he himself merely counts: The 
Greeks, like most peoples, did almost perpetually fight each other ; 
but most of their wars, whether civil or foreign, were economic 
rather than predominantly for command, honour, glory or dignity 
like most Roman and many modern wars, which have been purer ex- 
pressions of the Will to Power than were theirs. Greek separatism was 
largely due to the absence in classical Antiquity of the notion of a 
political unit larger than the City State, combined with the lack of the 
power, or of the will to that power on the part of any one city, to hold 
the others permanently down. In their many competitions the Greeks 
displayed a love for athletics and the arts for their own sake, and not 
merely the love for pre-eminence, which love exists and constitutes 
the Will to Power in its purity. All these things point indeed to the 
presence of the Will to Power, but also to the operation of qualifying 
factors. These latter come into view also from a consideration of 
some of the other points made by Mr. Knight. Thucydides’ Melian 
Dialogue is not a non-condemnatory account of ruthlessness accepted 
by the Greek world as a matter of course, but an episode in the 
tragic exhibition of the punishment of shocking Athenian *Bpis. 
The “ heroes ” of Greek tragedy, whether inhumane and extreme or 
not, are not proposed as models to be followed; what should be 
followed is enunciated by the depressingly moderate chorus. In the 
character of the clever and unscrupulous Odysseus the Greeks, like 
the Jews and Scots in their jokes about themselves, did not merely 
approve, but also criticised, themselves. The probable feeling of 
Sophocles and of the average Greek spectator about Kreon’s in- 
humanity to Oedipus is to be found in the Oedipus Coloneus (especi- 
ally 761 ff.)—it is pretty much like Mr. Knight’s and not, as he says, 
one of approval. The “‘immoralism” of Heraclitus is probably 
incidental and un:ntended—like, but much weaker than, that of any 
pantheism, or of the ethics of the philosophy of the Absolute. The 
immoralists among the Sophists were shocking freaks to their age, 
as was Nietzsche to his. Protagoras was not of them but was, on 
the contrary, a moralist (Protagoras, 322 c-d), and seems to qualify 
his relativism or pragmatism precisely when he comes to the question 
of good and bad (Theaetetus, 166d, ff.). The really Nietzschean 
language of Plato’s Gorgias occurs, significantly, in a bitter caricature 
of the Sophists. The Athenians were at times fairly pitiless, but they 
had an altar to "EAeos (Pity); theirs was rather the heartlessness 
of children or artists, and it never produced a Marius or Goring. 


‘In! our own age of measureless atrocities it is instructive to ponder: 
(a) tojhow comparatively mild a thing d&pdrys could at times be applied. 
(b) how horrid were its emotional reverberations at all times. 
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The notion of Athenian or Greek humaneness was, after all, not 
a ‘ Goethe-Schiller-Winckelmann ” invention: to Plutarch and 
Lucian, experienced in the ways of power-loving Rome, Attic or 
Hellenic of any period meant humaneness (¢:AavGpwria) and modera- 
tion, just as “ English”, especially when contrasted with, say, 
‘German ”’, means these things to an Englishman. To come, next, 
to essentials: What distinguishes Nietzsche is not his worship of 
power—in this he was indeed Greek, or rather just human—but his 
rejection of every limit to the lust for power and his preaching of 
excess. Now, though there is only one antithesis to it, the Judaeo- 
Christian inspiration, short of an antithesis there are other limits to 
it. Such are: (a) the hedonistic or prudential ideal, (b) the artistic 
sense (Plato reminds us that the chrematistic ideal—the power-ideal, 
we might add—of simply going one more than the other fellow is 
absurd in art; Plutarch remarks that the excesses of that Power-Man, 
Marius, were due to his neglect to sacrifice to the Muses). Both these 
were strong with the Greeks, and both converged in the character- 
istically Greek respect for the limit and the mean. The sixth 
century, which was by no means the age of Nietzsche’s “ Dionysiac 
excess,” was very much moderated by that respect. Its canonical 
expression Mrde ayay is actually found first in Theognis, Nietzsche's 
earliest and most enduring love, who, Mr. Knight tells us, would 
scarcely have disapproved of a single sentiment in Also sprach 
Zarathustra (somewhere he calls Zarathustra ‘‘ a prose Theognis ”). 
From Theognis also comes ovre te yap vopw ovre Alav peGdu, a 
warning against Dionysiac excess; and from Epicharmus vade kai 
pepvas amioreiv, a similar warning plus the rejection of myth, the 
egotist’s and Nietzsche's chief weapon and characteristically Ger- 
manic. From the very midst of Nietzsche’s beloved tyrants springs 
the story of Polycrates’ ring (Herodotus, III., 40-43), a parable about 
the fatality of the surfeit of success. The Delphic [va veavtor, 
so detested by Nietzsche because it counsels self-knowledge versus 
his and every Power-Man’s need for self-concealment or unconscious- 
ness, was current in the sixth century. In the same age, with 
"vthagoras, originates the preference for the reflective life over the 
tumult of both the gain-loving and the victory-loving life, as well as 
many another Socratic or Platonic trait abominated by Nietzsche, to 
whom every pre-Socratic was an anti-Socratic. But indeed in the 
very sanctum sanctorum of his ** Dionysiac ” cult Nietzsche is found 
grossly unfaithful to the Greeks. In their attitude towards ips 
(Will to Power) these had reached something like a remote analogue 
to the Christian conception of the sin of pride. The chastisement of 
SBps is symbolised in the Titan legend which forms part of the 
probably very ancient Orphic Dionysus myth. That chastisement is 
certainly the burden of Dionysiac art—of Greek, at any rate of 
Aeschylean, tragedy, more particularly of the chorus. The lesson of 
that tragedy is acceptance of life, of through intoxication and excess, 
but through disintoxication, submission, conciliation, self-limitation, 
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we may even say through the dim reaching out after something that 
is not power but righteousness. With the Greeks Dionysus was very 
like his brother Apollo. But not so with Nietzsche. He lived on the 
words “ Dionysus”’ and “ Tragedy” (the latter meant for him 
Aeschylus, and especially the chorus), but he repeated them as a 
arunken dervish his spell, deaf to their meaning. For, pace Mr. 
Knight, he was no Greek but a typical German, in spite of his contempt 
for the Germans, itself typically German. His ‘* Dionysus philosophy ”’ 
is a typically Germanic brutalisation, exaggeration, romanticisation 
of something borrowed. Looking at him at any rate, one feels 
justified in repeating the old taunt that in things essentially Greek 
“the Germans are sadly to seek ” 

Because he regards him as fundamentally Greek rather than 
German, Mr. Knight (writing, it is true, in 1933) denies anything but 
a superficial resemblance between him and “the modern German 
patriots” (p. 189); and indeed it seems obvious that their Germano- 
mania, anti-Semitism, and apotheosis of the State, of the petit 
bourgeois and, worst of all, of that execrable stylist, Hitler, would 
make a Nietzsche sick. Nevertheless, I would assert that the 
Nietzsche-Nazi contrast cannot be anything but purely superficial. 
For apart from the overflow of their anti-Semitism into purely 
Nietzschean anti-Christianity, apart from his and their common 
rejection of reflection—by him as perniciously ** Socratic ”, by them 
as perniciously ** Jewish ’’—for intoxication and the tumultuousness 
of feeling and self-glorification, apart from their very Dionysiac 
rending of every Pentheus, apart from these and many other details, 
Nietzsche and the Nazis resemble each other fundamentally in that 
from which the details spring—in their common unqualified worship 
of power. But worship of power means worship of self, and every 
egotist, resembling fundamentally every other egotist in respect of 
self-worship, differs from him superficially in worshipping a different 
self or dream-picture of the self (determined for Nietzsche largely by 
reaction against a victorious self-complacent Germany, for the Nazis 
by reaction against a defeated and abject Germany impotent to 
assert herself against any but the most powerless—in this case the 
Jews).” 

It is only this notion of the Will to Power = Megalomania 
Egomania that will take us through the labyrinth of the problems 
about Nietzsche raised by Mr. Knight and by others. Studied not 
merely as philosophy nor as scholarship or art, but diagnostically as 
symptoms, all Nietzsche’s utterances are found to resolve their discord 
in Wagnerian harmony by co-operatively sustaining the fiction of his 
own actual or possible omnipotence or absoluteness. The egotist 
begins by subsuming all reality under the dichotomy of “ high ” 
and “low ” or “ noble ” and “ ignoble ’’, applied in the first instance 

*For the placing of Nietzsche in the Nazi Pantheon, impossible accord- 
ing to Mr. Knight save through gross misinterpretation, see A. Rosenberg’s 
Der Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts (especially pp. 529-531). 
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to the distinction of sex: hence Nietzsche’s attitude to women. 
He identifies himself with the “high ’’: to himself Nietzsche was 
the Polish aristocracy, sixth century Greece, the pre-Socratics, 
Schopenhauer, Wagner, Dionysus, etc. From the “low” he 
separates himself absolutely : a ‘‘ master” (7.e., a Nietzsche, or at 
least a dream-Nietzsche) is specifically different from, and therefore 
cannot have any duties to, a “slave” or a Socrates or a plebeian. 
All this involves the formation (tentative at first) of a terrific tangle 
of fiction, which reality and truth threaten fearfully to rend at every 
point : Nietzsche glorifies the myth and the intoxication of feeling, 
requires self-concealment from self, curses self-examination, reflection, 
analysis, thinks truth and reality terrible, is a pessimist. Such 
realisation of the ideal as is possible in life, especially perhaps when it 
occurs in another, exposes to the egotist the chimerical impossibility 
of the ideal in its purity and may lead him to accept reality for a 
time at least: the shock of seeing the success of his idol, Wagner, 
turned Nietzsche into an anti-Wagnerite and for a time hurled him 
into the hands of Socrates and Apollo, into the realm of common 
sense, self-knowledge, science. The Will to Power pricks him to 
fashion a new fiction or to reinforce the old: Nietzsche writes 
Also sprach Zarathustra. The truth will still out, and he meets it 
“ optimistically ”, 72.e., wilfully, proudly, defiantly, with “ Damn 
everything. Everything is bad but I can bear it, for I am a fine 
fellow!” His is the sincerity of more or less successful self- 
deception: Mr. Knight penetratingly shows (pp. 161-181) that 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘ optimism’ was baced on the doctrine of Recur- 
rence and on his view of life as a tragedy precisely because 
these were gloomy; that it was wilfully adopted by him precisely 
when his own weakness and failure became most patent to himself; 
and that the rest of his life was a struggle to keep up its artificial 
respiration. In spite of shriller and shriller protests and lies and 
fierce belittling of others, the truth, if the egotist is cursed with a 
“ Socratic ” sense for it, asserts itself; he then takes the final leap 
into insanity, which destroys all his critical faculties and turns fiction 
into fact (Nietzsche is Dionysus-Christ), which is his Capitol, both 
a refuge and a place for the celebration of his triumph. This is 
not to say that Nietzsche was all his life insane, but that the logical 
issue of the Will to Power, avoided only through the presence of 
factors limiting that Will, is insanity; it is a reminder that 
Dionysus was notorious for sending people mad: Mr. Knight asks 
(p. 173) whether Nietzsche's struggle with his own disbelief in his 
Dionysiac mission, philosophy and optimism did not contribute to 
his sudden madness. 

Mr. Knight does not make use of the above notion nor of any other 
one guiding principle. Hence his unco-ordinated account leaves us, 
as it leaves himself, puzzled rather than enlightened. But his book 
is one of the best documentations there can be for such a theory. 
Moreover, with no axe to grind and allowing the truth about each 
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detail to emerge independently, it has the supreme merit of con- 
vincingness. 

Yet a philosophic analysis of the Will to Power is needed, not only 
for explaining Nietzsche, but also for a diagnosis of the peculiar 
disease of our times and of all ethics based on the conception of 
“values ’’. Such an analysis will show that the Will to Power, 
which, as Nietzsche rightly says, is different from the love of life, 
is the love (and also the loathing) of self, the love of position—satisfied 
by destruction as well as construction, and capable of an infinite 
number of contradictory manifestations—the love of the unlimited, 
indeterminate, undifferentiated, of the All which is Nothing; it will 
show that all these loves are one and the same, 7todAA@y évopatwy 
pophy) pia; it will not need to go beyond Nietzsche, merely disin- 
toxicating his language. Such an analysis is yet to come. 

P. Leon. 
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VII—NEW BOOKS. 


The Contribution of Christianity to Ethics. By CLemMent C. J. Wess, 
M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., Hon. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Published by the University of Calcutta, 1932. Pp. x + 121. 


A FEW years ago Dr. Webb retired from the Chair of the Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion in the University of Oxford, distinguished for his 
services as teacher and writer in philosophy ; but, in a succession of publi- 
cations, his former colleagues and pupils continue to find fresh develop- 
ments of his central philosophical position, characterised by the mature 
scholarship and generosity of mind for which he is so rightly esteemed. 

In the present volume is published a series of eight lectures delivered 
by Dr. Webb in 1930 at the University of Calcutta, as Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer on the comparative study of religion. 

The comparative study of religion, he suggests, is profitably pursued 
only by those who are acquainted with religion by direct personal ex- 
perience. He has, therefore, thought it most fruitful to expound some 
essential aspects of the religion he himself professes, emphasising its main 
ethical tenets and contributions to humanity, encouraging professors of 
other religions to find points of similarity and difference for themselves. 

The term ‘ Ethics’ is used in a wide sense, including both the practical 
attitude and the theoretical study of the moral consciousness. ‘ Chris- 
tianity ’ is also given a wide connotation, including the whole range and 
development of Christian life and teaching from the time of Christ to the 
present day. At the same time, the essentially Jewish background of 
primitive Christianity is fully emphasised. 

Holding that the most characteristic contributions of Christianity will 
be found in the principles announced by Christ in the New Testament, 
Dr. Webb takes, as the starting-point of Christian ethics, ‘‘ the two great 
commandments ’’—love to God and love to neighbour. It is not claimed 
that these two great commandments were first enunciated by Jesus. 
They were taken by him from the Old Testament. He gave them, 
however, a new significance by the comprehensiveness which he assigned 
to the term ‘neighbour’, and by his insistence on the obligation to social 
service. So thoroughly, indeed, has Christianity insisted on this obligation, 
that there are strong tendencies at present to emphasise the second com- 
mandment at the expense of the first. Such one-sidedness, the author 
contends, is self-defeating. With some justification it may be said that 
the whole content of duty is contained in the second commandment, but the 
moral idealism which ensures that the second will be carried out depends 
on due regard being paid to the first. Christianity may claim the merit 
of having kept these two commandments in proper perspective, looking 
on morality as the test, because it is the fruit, of religion, while rejecting 
the notion that the fruit is possible without the tree. 

In the lecture on the Historical Background of Christian Ethics, we are 
given some account of the Jewish, Greek and Roman ethical points of 
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view, and the Christian is compared with each in turn. For the Greek, 
the starting-point was self-knowledge, encouraging a primarily intellec- 
tualist conception of the union of God and man; and emphasis was laid 
on self-realisation. The Roman stressed patriotism, and felt that he had 
a mission to bring good government to the world at large. Jew and 
Christian stressed love rather than knowledge, and their loyalties were 
religious rather than patriotic. The Jew differed from the Christian, 
however, in that his religion was racial rather than universal ; and his em- 
phasis on the Scriptures tended to exalt the Scribe and Pharisee, giving 
them the right to dictate to the ignorant. Owing to these differences, 
Christianity was in many ways specially qualified to aid the advance of 
morals. It contained the Stoic notion of human brotherhood, without 
the Greek intellectualism ; and it combined the religious loyalty of the 
Jew with the Koman conception of a world-wide society. In its progress 
through medieval to modern European civilisation, there grew up, within 
Christianity, both the intellectualism of the Greek and the patriotism of 
the Roman. While these have their legitimate place in the complete 
ideal, yet the evils which so often attach to the demands made by ‘ ortho- 
doxy’ and ‘nationalism’ suggest that, in ascribing the central place to 
love, and not to knowledge or patriotism, primitive Christianity was 
thoroughly sound in principle. 

That its initial principles were sound does not, however, mean that 
Christianity ought to have remained in its primitive state. It had to 
assimilate much that it did not initially possess, and adjust itself to changing 
conditions. It must also, if it is to be a living religion of the future, 
undergo further change. There is something of a parallel between the 
Mediterranean civilisation of the first century A.D. and the conditions of 
the modern world. Economic, political and intellectual intercourse have 
brought a new unity to the world ; and, corresponding to this ‘ external’ 
unity, there must arise an ‘inward’ unity in the form of a universally 
accepted religion. If Christianity is to play any important part in supply- 
ing this, it must readjust itself to many demands which it does not, at 
present, adequately meet. 

The preceding paragraphs summarise Dr. Webb’s general argument. 
Inevitably, on such a subject as he has chosen, there will be widely divergent 
opinions ; and some will feel that Dr. Webb exaggerates the contribution 
of Christianity to ethics. 

Dr. Webb takes Christianity in its whole development from the time of 
Christ to the present day. To use the term so comprehensively is, I should 
imagine, perfectly legitimate for certain purposes. If two Christians are 
disputing about the contents and implications of the faith, and if one of 
them contends that first century beliefs and modes of life are the only 
legitimate ones, it is surely possible to reply that the tree is known by its 
mature form and fruits as well as by its seed. But Christianity cannot be 
taken in this broad sense when one is concerned to contrast and assess 
the contributions of Christian, Jew, Greek and Roman to the ethics of 
the modern world. Admittedly, we call western civilisation “‘ Christian ”’ ; 
but, as the outlook of modern ‘ Christendom’ may plausibly be regarded 
as fundamentally Greek, greatly modified by Christian Judaism and 
Rome; or as fundamentally Roman, with strong Christian and Greek 
influences ; we ought, in any comparison of Christian, Greek and Roman 
contributions, to take Christianity, so far as we can, isolated from Greek 
and Roman influence. 

I am not prepared to say that Dr. Webb has neglected this precaution, 
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but I feel a little uneasy on the point. One does, at any rate, seem to 
find the contributions of Christianity occasionally exaggerated, because 
of unnatural contrasts, due, either to a too comprehensive meaning 
given to ‘ Christianity ’, or to a tendency to select for comparison incidents 
} or periods which weight the balance on one side. E.g., is not the following 
passage (p. 38) a little misleading : ‘‘ Christians did not regard their relation 
to their God after the Jewish fashion, as one which was only open to those 
in whose veins ran the blood of Abraham or who were adopted into his 
family by the blood-rite of circumcision”? ? There is, after all, the book 
of Jonah in the Old Testament. What was the point of the quarrel be- 
tween Paul and the Jerusalem church? It is clear that Jesus included 
the Samaritans amongst his ‘neighbours’. Is it equally clear that he 
would have agreed with Paul’s attitude respecting the Gentiles? Again, 
when the evils consequent on the Jewish reverence for their Scriptures 
are noted (p. 37), must we not agree that we are here dealing, not with 
the Jewish religion as a whole, but with a particular period in Judaism 
which can find a close parallel in, say, the Covenanting period in Scotland » 

Over against Dr. Webb’s claim (p. 108) that nowhere is the relation of 
religion and morality more intimate than in Christianity, I find, in a very 
interesting Short History of Religions by E. E. Kellett, this same claim 
made (p. 383) on behalf of Zoroastrianism. On page 145, the s«me writer 
denies, by implication, Dr. Webb’s claim (p. 52) that the martyr-spirit is 
a Christian contribution to ethics. No doubt others would be prepared to 
contest most of the other claims he advances. 

Truly, I have been laying hands on my father, Parmenides ! for few men 
in our country possess Dr. Webb’s qualifications for dealing with this 
subject. And yet he ts awarding merits to Christianity which other 
historians and scholars, with apparently equal justification, bestow else- 
where. Probably the whole difficulty lies in the fact that the phrase 
“contributions of Christianity” has been employed—conveying the sugges- 
tion that certain ethical truths have originated in, and have not been simply 
freshly emphasised by Christianity. If I were very presumptuous, I should 
suggest that Dr. Webb is not specially concerned to claim that Christianity 
contributed these ethical truths, but only to show that they are part of the 
essential structure of the religion—and I should be encouraged to take 
this as his main contention, in view of the substance of his book and the 
method of treatment outlined on pages 3and 4. Starting, on the one hand, 
with a personal religion which involves certain beliefs and values, and, on 
the other, with the acceptance of a moral code which is held in common 
with others, a man may very well trace out, through the historical process, 
the intimate relation between this religion and that code. It will not 
follow from this that the code belongs only to this religion ; for another 
person may find a like intimacy between the code and his religion. To 
claim, with reasonable evidence, that some particular religions have 
asserted and emphasised certain ethical ideals is not to deny that others 
may have done so also. 

But, whether or no Dr. Webb would accept this interpretation of the 
aim and scope of his book—and allowing full force to the criticisms sug- 
gested above—there is no question about the value of his own contribution 

to a subject of great contemporary interest. The two outstanding results 
of his historical survey are, to my mind, these: in the first place, he has 
shown how closely Christianity, at its best, has marched with advancing 
morality ; and those who share his religious outlook will find, here, an 
account of no mean spiritual ancestry. In the second place, it seems 
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clear, from his historical sketch of Christianity, that continuity with the 
past may be trusted to take care of itself. What is constantly in danger 
of being lost is vitality; and that can be retained by an institutional 
religion only by perpetual readjustment to meet the special problems of 
each succeeding age. 

W. D. Lamont. 


Essentials in the Development of Religion. By J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Library of Philosophy.) London: George Allen & Unwin, 1934. 
Pp. 308. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tus volume, written with Mr. Turner’s well-known directness and clarity, 
treats of the vital elements in the unfolding of religion, which is defined as 
“the unity of experience in its explicit wholeness”. There are no obscure 
phrases, and to read the book in some degree restores belief in one’s own 
intelligence. “I have restricted myself’, the writer explains, “to a 
general consideration of religion”, which somewhat mitigates the hope 
that revealing light will be cast on any particular form of faith, such as 
Christianity ; for the really important element in a faith is not its likeness 
to other faiths but its difference. On the whole, the philosophic standpoint 
is Hegelian, and is marked by a strong but entirely independent sympathy 
with the views of Bradley and Bosanquet on such matters. Yet when 
Mr. Turner writes (p. 289) that “man’s passion for purity, his longing for 
cleansing from the foul taint of guilt, can enjoy its proper satisfaction only 
through the initiative of Deity whose attribute is infinitely transcendent 
personality ’’, this manifestly is a statemen. which goes far beyond anything 
Bosanquet would have accepted and, if true, breaks up his whole system 
of metaphysics. 

Though the book is primarily occupied with a psychological, yet not 
merely psychological, study of religion, it abounds in rewarding and sugges- 
tive reflections on other subjects. This is specially true of its references to 
modern physical science, most of all to the controversies about Mechanism 
and Indeterminacy. Mr. Turner is clear that the so-called principle of 
Indeterminacy is, in Einstein’s words, ‘‘ a temporary asylum of ignorance ” ; 
and this sound judgment he supports by a characteristically telling illustra- 
tion. ‘‘ There is no justification . . . for rejecting all earlier views on 
Causation and Mechanism, any more than for a short-sighted umpire, who 
cannot tell exactly what has happened, arguing that the laws of the game 
have been permanently suspended ”’. 

Religion, we have seen, is comprehensively regarded as “ the response or 
attitude of humanity, when this response is taken as being an explicit unity 
or real whole, to the Universe, likewise taken as a whole” (p. 32). It 
arises in precisely the same way, and in obedience to the same general 
law, as science and art. Yet Mr. Turner holds that religion possesses a 
uniqueness and is sui generis. It can hardly be said that his main argu- 
ment makes this uniqueness evident. There is no conception to which he 
pays more loyal homage than that of “ thoroughgoing continuity ”’, with 
which “ uniqueness ’’, taken in anything like its ordinary sense, appears to 
be incompatible. At a later point, again, he insists on the essential con- 
tinuity between the human spirit and its animal origin, while acknowledging 
at the same time that animals cannot conceive ideals, and that selfhood is 
in a class by itself. What meaning under these conditions would be left 
for “ discontinuity ”, it is not easy to determine. And when, similarly, 
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it is laid down that in its history religion never exhibits a breach of con- 
tinuity but arises rather “from the progressive reorganization of the total 
content of experience’, this is a view which can only with the greatest 
difficulty be stretched to cover, say, the rise of Hebrew prophecy. 

Mr. Turner argues with great force that religion is no product of instinct 
and certainly does not spring from the instinct of sex. His discussion of 
the moral aspects of experience, where he lays welcome emphasis on the 
dependence of the moral life on ideas, is full of light. It would have been 
of interest to have his conclusions on the question why Christian ethics 
has so often tended to regard philosophic ethics as irreligious, and the 
latter to censure the former as heteronomous. 

The supreme moral ideal is defined, in general terms, as “ consisting in 
the furtherance of the unceasing dynamic development of the Universe ” 
(p. 146). One of the most carefully thought-out parts of the book is devoted 
to elucidating the criteria of the Good, these being permanence, continuity, 
and inexhaustibility. The objection that his view of the whole subject 
involves a vein of fatalism Mr. Turner answers by urging that “the 
fatalistic necessity of external and ‘ merely mechanical’ determination is 
seen to transform itself, by slow degrees as systematic organization gradually 
increases in its complexity, into that self-determination which is the only 
real form of freedom ’’—on which it is not unfair, I think, to say that the 
words he has italicised call for explanation. Evil is resistance to the 
course of universal evolution. But Mr. Turner insists that evil is not 
incomplete good, or ‘‘ good in the wrong place ”’. 

The finding come to in a careful chapter on Immortality is that ‘* some 
increasingly timeless form of individual immortality is the logical corollary 
of the relation of selfhood to the Universe”. After the supremacy of 
religion has been defended, we come to a singularly interesting discussion 
of knowledge and faith, in which Mr. Turner urges that faith is equivalent 
to theoretic certainty. This is closely related to the position taken later 
that Reason is the highest court of appeal when we are enquiring whether 
alleged revelations are in fact veridical. It will be felt by many readers 
that Reason, which operates with general ideas, and theoretic certainty, 
which wants that element of venture always present in faith, are not so 
relevant as Mr. Turner supposes to the conviction, say, that God is love, 
particularly if this conviction, in its highest form, was inspired by an 
event that happened only once and once for all. 

Mr. Turner rejects the view advocated by General Smuts that mechanism 
ought to be dropped out of our conception of the universe, and on that 
point sides with Lotze. While not a declared Vitalist, he shows a measure 
of sympathy with Vitalism in its contention—this I take to be the gist of 
it—that you cannot exhaustively state the living in terms of the dead. 

On the long-discussed subject of the personality of God, a fresh and 
powerful statement is made. ‘It will bear repeating ’’, he writes, “ that 
the term ‘ personal Deity ’ must be given no repellently narrow meaning ; 
it must always be so interpreted as practically to transform it, thereby 
straining to the utmost the combined powers of imagination and 
conception’. But when in his closing chapters he reaches the height of 
his argument, it looks as if his previous designation of the object of religion 
as the Universe will hardly serve him all the way. It is not merely that, 
as he would be the first to own, the Universe may contain elements which 
definitely are bad, but also that for him the essential attribute of Deity is 
‘to control and dominate the Universe ” (p. 284). 

I feel on the one hand that there could scarcely be a more delicately 
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vigorous exposition of the general view for which Mr. Turner stands, and 
on the other that Hegelianism of the type associated with the name of 
Bosanquet offers a framework of ideas very ill-suited to any religion which 
even remotely resembles Christianity. Mr. Turner appears to be misled by 
the notion of continuity. For him there is a path leading without break 
from animal to human mind; there is a similar path from man to God, 
for he accepts ‘“‘ the principle of continuity throughout all the levels of 
selfhood to its culmination in the Supreme Self or Deity’. As to the first, 
we may reasonably ask whether there is in fact continuity between a germ 
and a genius, except in the purely formal sense that they both exist within 
the same universe. Is there continuity between experience of the spatial 
properties of things and the experience of personal relationships with a 
friend? As regards the second, it aust be pointed out that Mr. Turner’s 
book is primarily a psychological study of religion, though it is more. 
We have therefore a right to ask whether, in the highest reaches of worship, 
the devotee actually is aware of continuity between himself and Deity, and 
not rather of the opposite ? Continuity has surely little bearing on the 
verse: “I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am but dust 
and ashes’. Yet Otto has justly said that to understand religion we must 
understand these words. 
H. R. MackinrTosu. 


Introduction to Green's Moral Philosophy. By W. D. Lamont, M.A., 
D.Phil. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1934. Pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 


“THE main purpose of this volume, which deals with the whole of the 
Prolegomena and with the Prolegomena alone, is to present a systematic 
account of Green’s moral philosophy ” (Pref.). This statement seems to 
imply a serious misunderstanding. Green’s book, as its title, chosen by 
himself, plainly warns us, does not contain the detailed working out of 
his moral theory. Consequently an account of his moral philosophy which 
deals with the Prolegomena alone, and ignores the Political Obligation, 
cannot be systematic or complete. 

Mr. Lamont’s book is primarily expository, and he explains that his 
method of working was “first, to prepare a summary of the whole book, 
paragraph by paragraph; secondly, to arrange the paragraphs in what 
seemed to me the most systematic order; and finally, to work out on the 
basis of this re-arranged summary something of the nature of an inter- 
pretative paraphrase of Green’s doctrines” (p. 18). The exposition is 
divided into ten chapters, which deal in succession with the main doctrines 
of the Prolegomena. Mr. Lamont uses, as he says himself, “‘ considerable 
freedom of presentation,” often altering the order of the topics and para- 
graphs. The re-arrangement sometimes has its advantages, as when he 
brings together in a single chapter the criticisms of Utilitarianism which 
occur at different points in the Prolegomena. At other times it is not to 
be commended, as when he interpolates part of Green’s doctrine about 
desire and will into the middle of the paraphrase of the first chapter, 
thus breaking the continuity of the argument and going counter to Green’s 
deliberate plan of dealing with knowledge first and will afterwards. In 
addition to the paraphrase there is an Appendix of critical notes (about 
40 pp. in rather smaller type) in which Mr. Lamont deals briefly with some 
of the main difficulties in Green’s theory. He is unfortunately required 
by his plan to restrict these notes to a few pages—the longest takes 18, 
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some only 2 or 3—although it is obvious that if he had elaborated them he 
would have produced a much more substantial and valuable book. 

It is difficult for me to be fair to Mr. Lamont’s book, because I dislike 
the whole design of it. I do not see the need for an “interpretative para- 
phrase.’ Green’s writing is not obscure or excessively technical, and it 
seems to me therefore that the student would be better employed in reading 
Green’s own argument than in reading an abbreviated and re-arranged 
paraphrase of it. The really difficult parts of the Prolegomena are almost 
all in Bk. I, and the difficulties there cannot be dealt with satisfactorily by 
a mere paraphrase. The paraphrase is presumably meant to be read before 
Green, but if the student is wise enough to use it to supplement his reading 
of Green, I am afraid he will not find it convenient to work with. Mr. 
Lamont prints in the margin the numbers of the §§ on which the paraphrase 
is based, and also gives at the end a table of §§ with the numbers of the 
corresponding pp. in the paraphrase. But when the student uses the 
table he may find himself referred to several different places—e.g., for 
Green’s second chapter he is referred to pp. 56, 37, 188, 59, 60—and be 
unable to get any consecutive treatment of the main argument of the 
passage. Of course I do not mean to deny that the student may often be 
helped in grasping particular parts of Green’s theory by Mr. Lamont’s 
way of stating it. But it seems to me a pity that Mr. Lamont did not use 
his ability and labour to better purpose by producing a book of a different 
character on Green’s moral theory. 

The Appendix is in a way the most important part of the book. The 
first and longest note states Mr. Lamont’s main criticisms of (a) the meta- 
physical, and (b) the ethical part, of Green’s theory. The metaphysical 
criticism I must pass over. The following passage gives the substance of 
the ethical criticism. ‘ Perfection [for Green] sometimes means moral 
perfection or the possession of the virtuous will; and at other times it 
means the full realization of all those capacities and interests proper to 
human nature. If we make perfection in this second sense the end (as 
Green himself so often does) then we avoid his ‘ circle’ entirely ” (p. 192). 
Green’s answer to this kind of criticism would no doubt have been to deny 
that there is any difference between a virtuous will and a will to ‘“ make 
the most and best of humanity.” And as for the ‘circle’, we avoid it 
only by taking the risk of error if we commit ourselves to a detailed state- 
ment of the contents of the moral ideal. A similar failure to take Green’s 
own point of view seems to be involved in Mr. Lamont’s criticism (in note 
D) ot Green’s views on ‘ effects, intention, and motive’. In laying stress 
upon motive Green did not mean to separate it from tne other two, but 
rather to resist the separation. Nor does it seem necessary to see any 

special difficulty in his assertion that “‘ the good or evil in the motive of 
an action is exactly measured by the good or evil in its consequences ” 
Mr. Lamont offers two explanations—one his own and the other quoted from 
Dr. C. C. J. Webb—but the assertion follows directly enough from the 
correspondence of cause and effect. Green is careful to say that the moral 
judgments of men must often be partial and inadequate ; they must use 
abstractions which would disappear for fuller insight. Note B objects 
to Green’s conception of reality as a system of unalterable relations that it 
involves a denial of change; but surely changes are as much determined 
by unalterable relations as anything else is. Note F criticises Green’s 
doctrine of the good as common. Mr. Lamont thinks that the primary 
idea is not that of an actual identity of good, but rather that of a conciliation 
of diverse interests, in the sense of giving all persons as much opportunity 
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as possible for pursuing their own interests. The question here seems to 
be whether the endeavour to conciliate the diverse interests does not pre- 
suppose some ultimate identity. In notes C and E Mr. Lamont criticises 
what must, I think, be admitted to be weak points in Green’s theory. 
The latter note points out that, in speaking of the end or object as self- 
satisfaction, Green is in danger of falling into the very fallacy to which 
he attributes Mill’s doctrine of the object of desire. Note C questions 
the postulates which Green takes to be involved in the process of moral 


development. 
H. Barker. 


A Bibliography of George Berkeley. By T. E. Jessop, M.A., B.Litt., with 
an inventory of Berkeley’s manuscript remains by A. A. Luce, D.D. 
Oxford Univ. Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1934. Pp. vi, 
99. 7s. 6d. 


Tus is an exceedingly competent piece of work which deserves the highest 
praise. It contains full and reliable information about the works of 
Berkeley, the various editions and translations, together with an excellent 
catalogue of books and articles published on him. It contains also a com- 
plete list of Berkeley’s manuscript remains. Prof. Jessop has searched 
the libraries of this country and has had friends on the Continent and in 
America to help him make his work as exhaustive and as thorough as 
possible. It is, I suppose, entirely a work of love for which he will get 
very little return except satisfaction at a job well done and the thanks of 
all future researchers in this field. 

The book is also likely to be welcomed as a sign of a new and healthier 
attitude towards the history of British philosophy in general. This is, T 
believe, the first bibliography prepared by an Englishman for any English 
philosopher. The tendency to regard English thought as not quite worthy 
of the serious attention bestowed upon that of Greece and of medieval 
and modern Europe has been strong even in our own land; but the attitude 
of the authors of this book towards Berkeley is surely the attitude which 
ought to prevail in dealing with the history of English thought generally. 
No pains have been spared to make this work as thorough as possible. 

The book opens with a preface setting forth the project in hand, giving 
a brief account of Berkeley’s life, a somewhat provocative paragraph 
summarising his philosophy, and finally an account of the way in which 
the work was carried out. ‘Since users of a bibliography need to know 
how much reliance they can place upon it I am obliged to state that with 
few exceptions no book or article has been listed or even fugitively mentioned 
which I have not seen and examined.” (The bibliography contains 517 
items, and many of these have several editions. Thus the reader can see 
for himself how difficult its preparation must have been.) Following the 
preface a useful chronological outline of Berkeley’s life is provided and 
then an equally useful key-list to Berkeley’s works. 

The bibliography proper begins with a list of the collected editions, 
which is followed by another of each individual work. First are set forth 
those philosophical and mathematical works published by Berkeley himself 
in his lifetime, then miscellaneous works also so published. Secondly, 
there is a record of posthumously published remains and an interesting 
section on spuria. Lastly, account is given of the translations of Berkeley’s 
works made from time to time into French, German, Italian, Czech, Dutch, 
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Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. There follows 
works on Berkeley. These are divided into (1) biography, correspondence 
and miscellaneous, (2) on the Analyst controversy, (3) on the Tar-Water 
controversy, (4) on his philosophy. The scheme adopted is a pleasant 
one ; each section is written in a chronological order; and one of the 
most valuable features is the constant cross-reference which has become 
possible. 

At the end of the book will be found an inventory of the manuscript 
remains of Berkeley, by Prof. Luce of Dublin. Dr. Luce knows these 
MSS. so well that he can say, for instance, how many times Berkeley in his 
Commonplace Book spells idea with a small and how many times with a 
capital letter; and if the reader is inclined to smile at so meticulous a 
scholarship he should first observe the very neat philosophical use that 
Dr. Luce can make of this discovery. Here he gives us a most competent 
account of all the MSS. known to be extant. Most of them are at the 
B.M.; but there are some at Trinity College, Dublin, and one in the 
National Library of Ireland, Dublin. Lastly, a list of extant autograph 
letters is given by Dr. Luce, some of which have never been published. 

To test the reliability of this bibliography adequately one would have t: 
travel the same extensive ground in search of facts that Mr. Jessop himself 
has travelled, and as that is out of the question I cannot speak with any 
finality about its worth. I did, however, some three or four years ago 
compile a private bibliography for my own use, very much less exhaustive 
than Prof. Jessop’s, but useful now as a test, and I cannot see that Prof. 
Jessop has omitted anything which is at all important in dealing with works 
on Berkeley, while the accounts of the various editions seem to me excellent. 
I may note one or two misprints. On p. 22 under no. 50 there is a misprint 
which Prof. Jessop himself has pointed out to me, g is printed instead of o. 
I have used the index a good deal (though I have not worked over it 
thoroughly) and found one slip, the reference to Lorenz in 180 is not 
indexed. Mead in his bibliography of Berkeley (California, Berkeley, 
1910) says there is a lengthy discussion of Berkeley’s theory of abstraction 
in Engle, J. J., Uber die Realitdt allgemeiner Begriffe. Prof. Jessop does not 
mention it. I presume he cannot trace it and if so he is justified in ex- 
cluding it. (Why is Mead’s bibliography itself not included in Jessop’s ? 
It is only mentioned in the preface.) Dr. Luce tells me that in his inventory 
(p. 89) only a part of the letter on pp. 227-9 of MS. 39312 is published in 
LL p. 3571. So the words “in part’ ought to be added here. On p. 93 
Dr. Luce thinks he should perhaps have included a reference to a letter 
mentioned by J. H. Bernard in Peplographia Dublinensis p. 77n. 

Not the least valuable are the short notes which Prof. Jessop has per- 
mitted himself to introduce in connection with some of the books and 
papers listed here. Many of them are extremely suggestive and throw 
unexpected light on old problems, while I found those on the tar-water 
controversy, for instance, most entertaining. The point raised under 
item 46 about the American Verses has been practically settled by a recent 
discovery of Luce’s published in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
(August, 1934) p. 116. In connection with the note 13a I should like to 
draw Prof. Jessop’s attention to a small point. He deals there with the 
first edition of the Principles and mentions the Part II that was to follow 
Part I as it is at present. Could he not also, if a second edition becomes 
necessary, mention the fact that the Commonplace Book refers to a “ 3d 
Book ” (J. 589) and that there are other indications in it that a Part IT] 
was also intended? Incidentally, I agree most heartily with Prof. Jessop 
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in his unfavourable criticism of the Everyman edition of the Principles. 
Its text is bad, and this is doubly unfortunate since it is the edition students 
most frequently use. Could not the publishers and editor correct it when 
, it comes up next for reprinting ? It would be a boon to university teachers. 


R. I. AARON. 


Das Experiment und die Metaphysik. Von Epcar Winb. Verlag von 
J. C. B. Monr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1934. Pp. 120. M. 7. 


THOSE who are interested in the philosophy of science and those who are 
interested in the Kantian philosophy are likely to find this book of value 
to them. The author commences with the observation that at first sight 
there would appear to be a vicious circle in the process of experimenting ; 
for the instruments which we use to investigate the physical world are part 
of it and so themselves subject to the laws that they are intended to estab- 
lish. There are physical assumptions involved even in the use of such 
an instrument as a ruler, but rulers are among the instruments used to 
establish physical laws. In discussing this paradox Dr. Wind is led to 
4 propound a theory of experiment. According to him even the very 
| simplest measurement or experiment can only take place on the basis of 
a metaphysical assumption, 7.e., an assumption about the nature of the 
world as a whole. Any instrument we may use embodies, as it were, some 
theory about the world as a whole, and the reason why we choose one 
instrument rather than another is because we consider it more fitted to 
assess the nature of the world. The making of experiments presupposes 
metaphysical theories, and instruments are ‘* metaphysical symbols.” 
} When once the experiment has been decided upon, however, and the 
instruments chosen, the outcome of the experiment is beyond our control 
and our metaphysical assumptions are either confirmed or found wanting. 
The result of an experiment, then, js a ‘‘ metaphysical signal,” 7.e., some 
sort of clue as to the nature of the world as a whole. By means of experi- 
ments metaphysical questions receive empirical answers. This theory, 
which I have only rather vaguely outlined, is defended in detail by Dr. 
Wind against rival theories of science such as those of Poincaré and Carnap. 

In the second part of the book Dr. Wind applies his theory to the discussion 
of Kant’s Antinomies. He comes to the conclusion that the Antinomies 
can be resolved empirically. Kant was right, he argues, to maintain that 
experience is impossible without the use of interpretative principles and 
that the interpretative principles only have a meaning when applied to 
experience ; but he was wrong in holding that experience must accept 
certain fixed interpretative principles and that these principles can have 
no metaphysical justification. Kantians have been too untroubled by 
the results of scientific research, and too ready to argue that, since philo- 
sophy is only concerned with the principles that lie at the basis of scientific 
reasoning, the doctrine of the Antinomies is untouched by the teachings 
of modern physics. According to Dr. Wind, Kant failed to allow for the 
effect of experiment upon the categorial forms themselves. Whereas 
Kant says that you must accept them, Dr. Wind argues that you can test 
them. In this way metaphysical propositions may receive experimental 
justification or as a result of experiment be modified. The author en- 
deavours to show that the first Antinomy defies resolution only on the 
assumption of Euclidean space. Experiment shows that actual space is 
not Euclidean, but of such a nature that the world can be both finite and 
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unbounded. The other Antinomies are also discussed and the conclusion 
is reached that they rest upon assumptions which are theoretically question- 
able and can be shown not to hold in the real world. 

I am not sure whether the author is quite clear as to the sense in which 
he uses the word “ metaphysics”. He defines it as ‘die Lehre vom un- 
bekannten Ganzen”’ (p. viii.), but later he suggests that the outcome of 
an experiment is metaphysical in character because we cannot predetermine 
what it shall be. Further, the assumptions ‘“‘ embodied” in instruments 
are physical assumptions, and so do not concern the world as a whole, 
unless the whole world is the physical world. It is doubtful, also, whether 
a theory of experiment which avoids epistemological questions can claim 
to be complete. But, although it is not entirely free from difficulties, 
Das Experiment und die Metaphysik is very clearly and economically written 
and is also interesting, curious and original. Even if its main thesis is 
not true, it is important that it receive consideration and criticism. For 
the theory is in sharp opposition to the prevailing positivistic and anti- 
metaphysical philosophies of science, while at the same time it cannot 
be accused of ignoring the claims of experience. The guarded empiricism 
here defended is certainly worthy of consideration alongside the extreme 
empiricism which is now so popular. 


H. B. Acton. 


Sept Lecons sur L’étre et les Premiers Principes de la Raison Spéculative. 
Par J. Marirain. Téqui, Paris. 163 pp. 15 fr. 


THESE lectures fulfil two purposes. Primarily they are didactic, although 
not so much a systematic exposé as an attempt to explain with penetration 
the problems discussed. They have a second aim, however, as they form 
part of the groundwork which will be necessary before M. Maritain can 
complete his large treatise showing his philosophy as a whole in vital re- 
lation to modern problems. Therefore, although very little really original 
is to be found in this book, the medieval atmosphere (without disrespect 
to medieval civilisation) which too often impregnates Thomist literature 
is entirely absent. Despite the fact that M. Maritain follows closely in 
the Thomist tradition, his outlook is fresh and modern. 

The most original part of the book is Lecture I., the theory of progress 
in metaphysics already developed from a different point of view in 
* Theonas.” Distinguishing two aspects of the questions facing a science, 
problem and mystery—problems set by our own conceptual networks, 
mysteries by reality itseli—he points out that in experimental science 
the aspect problem predominates, in philosophy the aspect mystery. 
Now conceptual networks change: problems set by one are answered, but 
science is not complete. A new framework arises, a new mental con- 
struction which shall save fresh appearances but set new questions: pro- 
gress continues by the substitution of a new setting of experimental 
evidences for the old. Philosophical progress should be more rectilinear, 
as the answer to a mystery does bring us deeper into reality, not merely 
complete our notional framework. But metaphysics is not entirely free 
from conceptual frameworks, therefore its progress is not entirely recti- 
linear. Secondly, for this very reason, and because of the richness of 
reality, which we are always in danger of confining to single aspects, this 
progress does not exist simply in one school, although that school (as the 
Thomists for M. Maritain) has the deepest synthesis, but it is to be found 
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among all schools, mingled with mistakes. Of course, the Thomists make 
mistakes as well as anybody else: but they claim to have the most complete 
groundwork of philosophical science. In the third place, M. Maritain 
quite approves of conceptual frameworks, except when, being fabricated 
solely for utility, they are represented as real. 

The next three lectures consider the object of metaphysics (being, what 
does or can exist) and give some good indications on the Thomist theory 
of abstraction, as well as of certain easy confusions between the various 
meanings of “being.” The section on analogy is dis*npointing, as it is 
scarcely sufficiently developed—especially since the analogy of being is 
one of the most important doctrines in Thomist philosophy. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the self-evident first principles of 
identity, sufficient reason, finality, and causality. The defence of this 
last against M. le Roy, and of Aristotle’s theory of chance, are very well 
done. Itis a pleasure to see that M. Maritain does not approve of the watch- 
theory as the basis of finality, but justifies the principle by the metaphysics 
of action alone. On the way, he shows briefly how the principle can prove 
the existence of God, but naturally does not treat the subject ex professo 
here. 

It would be interesting for anyone who wished to see the diverse but 
equally capable ways in which Thomism is developing, to compare this 
book with Pedro Descoqs’ very critical Metaphysica Generalis (largely 
in French) which covers the same ground. 

J. BoM, 


George Holmes Howison, Philosopher and Teacher: A Selection from His 
Writings with a Biographical Sketch. By Joun Wricut BuckHam 
and GEORGE MaLcoLm Stratron. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press (Cambridge University Press), 1934. Pp. xii + 418. 
$2.50. 


OnE needs but to count the years between the appearance of Howison’s 
The Limits of Evolution, published in 1895, and the present, to realize how 
far he was in advance of his time. In Hovwison, Philosopher and Teacher, 
John Wright Buckham and George Malcolm Stratton have given us not 
only a new printing of The Limits of Evolution, which was out of print, 
but have edited the other papers and have given us a much needed and 
valuable biography of Howison as well. 

It is the biography through which many to whom Howison has been but 
a name and a tradition will come to appreciate the essential greatness of 
the man. For great he was, in nobility of spirit, in dignity, and in philo- 
sophic insight. The world is poorer in that this biography was not written 
long ago. But perhaps it needed the lapse of years to get better the pro- 
portions of his character, and to bring to the task those who have done it 
so well and sympathetically. 

The question will but come, “Why has Howison been relatively so 
neglected ?”’ We cannot but feel that it was because he was in advance 
of his age ; something which may be said of the other great personalists 
of his time and earlier. It is really a long and distinguished roll in Modern 
Philosophy from Leibniz down: Cournot, De Maistre, Biran, Ravaisson, 
‘enouvier, Lachelier in France, Lotze in Germany, Bowne and Howison 
in America, James Ward in England. The réle they played was in opposi- 
tion to the mad materialism of the scientific age. They were even more 
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scorned by the Absolute Idealists who in common with the materialists 
sought to reduce the conceptual universe to terms of the static and secure, 
Not until the work of Bergson has the world been ready to listen seriously, 
and he must be taken perhaps as the most accepted of the new movement. 

It needed the present débdcle of materialism, the common impatience 
with Absolutism, the confession of scientific failure with long accepted 
hypotheses mistaken for scientific knowledge, to make an audience for 
personalism. Of all this Howison was one of the notable fore-runners, 
That one of his parts should have had difficulty in securing a position, 
that he should have suffered the lean years of neglect, seems now incredible, 
But in the last analysis a teacher is known not by the place to which he 
is exalted in the eyes of men, nor even by the recognition of his contem- 
poraries, but rather by his pupils who have been inspired by his life and 
work. As such Howison must be accorded a great place for accepting a 
job that seemed somewhat of a forlorn hope in a new land. He saw the 
University of California grow to greatness and power and he himself was 
contributor and part of it. He was able so to impress by his personality 
that he likewise became a great tradition and thus he came into that 
fulness of reward that attends a great teacher. 

But the final test is that of time, and we believe Howison will triumph 
here also, for his ideas have not been outmoded either by scientific dis- 
covery or the social demands of the age. His was a true insight as valuable 
to-day as when he gave voice to it. The present age may well profit by 
reading these selected writings, for they still point the way of clarity and 
advance. 

Professors Buckham and Stratton have laid us all in their debt and 
have accomplished a superb bit of work which has been superbly set forth 
by the University of California Press. 

RaLpeH TYLER FLEWELLING. 


The Domain of Selfhood. By R. V. FrtpMan, M.A., sometime Exhibitioner 
and Hon. Scholar, Christ Church College, Oxford; Research Student 
in the Philosophy of the Jewish Religion, Jews’ College, London. With 
a foreword by CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1934. Pp. 212. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book aims at exemplifying a type of philosophy so different from 
anything in the contemporary world or in the past that it must be called by 
anew name. The writer, however, is reluctant to define the “‘ Heautology ” 
which he is prosecuting. He simply prosecutes it. In these circumstances 
the most one can do is to indicate what is discussed and leave the reader 
to judge of the uniqueness of the study. 

The focus of interest is the self. The question taken up, with great 
assiduity and energy, much rhetoric and sometimes flights of rather im- 
pressive eloquence, is How is self-respect possible ? The author is led 
to take up, amongst other questions, the analysis of some features of this 
ethical ideal which we respect, such as Honour, Gratitude and Pity. But 
the really challenging feature of the “ideal self ”’ is its authority. The only 
explanation of its power to command us is, in the author’s view, its divine 
origin. To the suggestion that God and the ideal self are not actualities, 
but only fictions with which we comfort ourselves, he opposes the view that 
unless they existed we could not understand why we are drawn to indulge 
in this kind of comfort. 
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In short, the author works out a theistic view of the world starting from 
the observed fact of self-respect, as other philosophies have done starting 
from the fact of knowledge. And the result is not an entirely dissimilar 
theism. The writer professes that he adheres to the classical tradition in 
philosophy, in the main. A note of authentic religious feeling resounds 
through the book, giving a certain tonic quality to it. Its most unfortunate 
feature is a weakness for taking liberties with language. If the writer 
can ever so far bring himself to settle down to mere history and scholarship, 
as to give us that expository study of Hermann Cohen which he promises, 
he will be in a field where there is less temptation to this kind of thing. 
Perhaps he will then perceive what an added strength comes from being 
able to do without all pseudo-effectiveness of this sort; especially to one 
whose feeling for the native values of words is as genuine and delicate as 
his own. 

J. W. Scort. 
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VIII— PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. xxxi., 12. C. A. Strong. ‘A Plea for 
Substantialism in Psychology.’ [This very elaborate article continues 
a discussion with A. O. Lovejoy on ‘re nature of ‘ transcendent reference ’ 
which started in vol. xxix., p. 673 and was continued in vol. xxx., p. 589. 
The writer protests against treating ‘data’ as existents; they are “an 
illusory addition, without substance and without efficacy, to the entire 
closed system of the real world.” And “referring to the real is not an 
activity whose nature lies in being present to consciousness, but is part of 
the transitive function by which the self enters into relations with other 
things. . . . Like loving, hating, desiring, the power of referring to the 
real is one with which every animal is born. It is originally automatic, 
and never ceases to be so, even in the most subtle human reflection.” 
Phenomenalism in psychology is rejected and a. substantial self (to be 
identified with ‘“‘the real brain’’) is affirmed. It is claimed that such 
‘substantialism ’ in psychology refutes scepticism and agnosticism. | 
xxxi., 13. R.Demos. ‘Eros.’ [Taking Eros as “ the primordial attrac- 
tion of the actual by the ideal,” suggests that ‘‘ stand Plato on his head, 
and you get Freud.” Finally the author regards “ three notions as funda- 
mental to Plato’s system: the Limit, the Unlimited, and the passage 
between the two, which is the Eros.” . . . Yet Plato had not “‘ a consistent 
and definite system.”” However “ the ultimate fact is the polarity between 
the Limit and the Unlimited” . .. and “in sum the real world is an 
enduring activity—a perpetual process, self-generating, and renewing 
itself, directed toward the achievement of value.’’] C. Hodes, ‘Specific 
Quality.” [‘‘ An absolutely specific quality that shall never be ‘ ex- 
emplified’ ...is a sheer myth. ... Exemplification and ingression 
of specific qualities . . . can be spoken of only in a metaphorical sense. 
... There are novel specific qualities,” as creation in art and music shows, 
and novel concepts.] xxxi., 14. W. T. Stace. ‘The Present Dilemma 
in Philosophy.’ [Consists in the fact that both realism and idealism 
“are both founded upon dogmatic unproved assumptions.” ‘‘ Absolute 
idealism has been moribund for the last thirty years’, but not on account 
of the arguments of the realists. These were mostly irrelevant, and 
“proceeded upon the monstrous delusion that to refute Berkeley was to 
refute absolute idealism.” But absolute idealism ‘‘ never rested upon 
logic. Its logic was a ‘rationalisation’ of its intuitions, visions, and 
hopes. And now that the religious faith in which it rested is gone, idealism 
collapses.”” The essence of Realism is that external things exist when no 
one is aware of them. But this too is ‘‘a pure dogmatic assumption ”’, 
which rests on common sense and cannot be proved. Common-sense (which 
includes causation) is simple and convenient, and works pragmatically, 
but we must not intrude into theoretical philosophy beliefs which have 
no foundation except practical convenience. So presumably philosophy 
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must remain in its present deadlock !] D.Cory. ‘The Realism of Common 
Sense.’ [Being the Introduction to a forthcoming Primer of Epistemology 
for the Laity. Common sense’s “ fundamental outlook is healthy, practical, 
and roughly reliable.” Epistemologically it is “impossibly naive”; but 
“its masculine vitality will remain triumphant when the dust of our last 
analysis has blown away.”] A. D. Osborn. ‘Some Recent German 
Critics of Phenomenology.’ [A useful guide to a mass of obscure contro- 
versy to which Husserl has given rise in Germany.] xxxi., 15. B.A. G, 
Fuller. ‘To Sleep, Perchance to Dream.’ [A brilliant essay, which 
argues that “sleep, and the other seeming lapses into unconsciousness to 
which man and the higher animals generally are subject, present, if they 
are to be taken at their face value, damaging evidence against such forms 
of idealism, pluralistic or monistic, as consider the ground of all being to 
be self-conscious or personal mind.” Prof. Fuller makes good fun of a 
Berkeleyan God who keeps sleepers in mind, and of an Absolute whose 
** stomach can turn the absence of a stone into bread and digest the lack 
of its own gastric juices,” but he does not seem to be very familiar with 
the psychological facts of dreaming, and with the bulk of the evidence for 
the great complexity of the self.] E. Bisbee. ‘Knowledge by Fiat.’ [Has 
discovered (unlike most of his critics), that C. I. Lewis’s “ conceptualistic 
pragmatism .. . turns out to be sheer empiricism, with a pseudo a priori 
which modifies the essential nominalism of the whole theory not one whit.” 
No doubt it was playing a trick on the confiding intellectualist to give a 
new sense to the a priori, but had not Kant himself done the same ? Andis 
it not an inveterate habit of philosophers to pervert the technical terms of 
their predecessors ?] A. A. Merrill. ‘Is Time Relative?’ [Quotes 
from a former paper the dictum that ‘“ the ¢ of physics is not real time at 
all,”’ and shows that “many modern physicists are still mixing up the ‘t’ 
of physics with the time we all live.”] xxxi., 16. L.K. Frank. ‘Causa- 
tion: An Episode in the History of Thought.’ [In physics explanation 
in terms of cause and effect is now out of date : not so in the social sciences. 
But “ we are desperately in need of a social science to replace the present 
body of abstract theory and conflicting beliefs and . . . until the social 
scientists are able to . . . relinquish the older mechanical ideas of cause 
and effect, no real progress can be expected.”’] D.C. Williams. ‘ Truth, 
Error, and the Location of the Datum’. [A rather minute and technical 
discussion of the comparative merits of ‘epistemological dualism’ and 
‘epistemological monism’ and of ‘critical realism and neo-realism’ in 
their accounts of truth, error and the datum. The conclusion arrived at 
is that “‘ the epistemologist is embarrassed, not by a dearth of solutions, 
but by a wealth of them.”] xxxi., 17-18. A Bibliography of Philosophy 
for 1933. This is a new feature, to appear annually in future. It will 
doubtless be useful, and will gradually become more complete. The present 
issue takes no notice of the Aristotelian Society’s Supplementary Volume, 
of ‘ Discussions ’ in Minp, and of philosophical articles in general Reviews, 
like the discussion between Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Arthur Eddington 
in the Nineteenth Century. Also, though vol. ii. of the Philosophical 
Publications of the College of the Pacific is listed under the name of its 
Editor, the separate contributions are not. xxxi., 19. T. T. Lafferty. 
‘The Material World.’ [Insists that “‘ matter is something to be mani- 
pulated and investigated . .. manipulative and instrumental.” For 
“the physicist was a doer rather than a contemplator and had no use for 
Aristotle’s qualitative physics.” So the “the objects of physics are not 
perceptual but are manipulatory.”] B.A.G. Fuller, ‘ Meditation upon 
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Teleology.’ [A very pretty bit of gibing, from a ‘naturalist’ standpoint, 
not undeserved by the usual inconsistencies of teleologists. It is pointed 
out that ‘‘ from a universe wholly motivated by final causes we are as free 
to infer diabolism as theism.” But Prof. Fuller apparently sees as little 
as the ordinary teleologist that teleology presupposes a certain dualism, to 
render it possible to read the process of events as the realisation of a pur- 
pose that overcomes obstacles. Nor does he examine whether ‘ causal’ 
explanation is not at bottom just as anthropomorphic as teleological. ] 
M. Hurst. ‘Can the Law of Contradiction be Stated without Reference 
to Time?’ [Examines the dicta of Kant, Bradley, Bosanquet, W. E. 
Johnson, and McTaggart, and arrives at the conclusion that it cannot. 
“The belief that it can is founded on a confusion arising out of the facts: 
(a) that there is a law of self-identity of attributes which seems very like 
the Law of Contradiction and which can be stated without reference to 
time; (b) that there is a form of the law of contradiction which it is very 
plausible to represent as free from time conditions.” Hence it is not 
possible to prove the unreality of time by means of the Law of Contradiction 
as McTaggart tried to do.] 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 1933-34. N.S. Vol. xxxiv. 
L.S. Stebbing. Presidential Address: ‘Constructions’. [A timely and 
useful paper which calls attention to the ambiguities of the term ‘ con- 
struction’ and similar expressions used in present-day philosophy by 
writers such as B. Russell, Stace, Eddington. A sharp and rather ques- 
tionable distinction is drawn at the end of the paper between ‘ construction ’ 
and ‘analysis’ in respect of logical value, viz., that there may be rival 
constructions, whereas a true analysis is exhaustive.] I. A. Richards. 
‘Multiple Definition.’ [A proposal to get rid of the ambiguity of philo- 
sophical words, not by introducing additional technical words, but by 
defining the different senses of the existing words in terms of a limited 
vocabulary of ordinary English words.] A. J. Ayer. ‘On Particulars 
and Universals.’ [‘ White is a construct out of, or is the class of, sense- 
contents resembling each other in being white.’ ‘To say that two objects 
have the same quality is simply equivalent to saying that they resemble 
one another in a certain respect.’ Thus it would seem that white is a con- 
struct, a class, an identical quality, and a resemblance between objects, 
besides being used in two meanings in the same sentence.] A. E. Duncan- 
Jones. ‘ Universals and Particulars.’ [The title of this paper is not 
altogether happy. The writer’s real interest is in the analysis of the par- 
ticular sense-datum and the ‘ general fact’. He finds that a red sense- 
datum is constituted by certain ‘ objects’ or elements (red, here, now) 
which have instances. He owns, however, that it is with ‘a certain re- 
luctance’ that he admits that a particular sense-datum is constituted by 
universals. His tentative conclusion in regard to ‘ general facts’ is that 
they are to be defined in terms of a relation between the meanings of general 
sentences and non-general facts—a mode of definition which seems in 
danger of being circular.| J. Laird. ‘The Conception of Authority.’ 
[What entitles those who command to the obedience of those who obey ? 
Not strength merely, nor sagacity, nor moral character, but utilitarian 
grounds such as these, that the obedience makes communal living possible 
or makes it good. The paper concludes with some criticism of the notion 
of self-government in its political and its ethical application.] P. S. 
Florence. ‘The Method and Content of Political Science.’ [A plea 
for the fuller use of scientific method in that part of political science which 
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is concerned with the best ways of realizing political ends.] C.R. Morris, 
‘Plato’s Theory of the Good Man’s Motive.’ [Argues against Prichard 
that Plato was not bound to hold, and did not in fact hold, that all actions 
are done for the interest of the agent. As in Prichard there is a curious 
disregard of the political side of Plato’s argument.] Margaret Macdonald, 
‘ Verification and Understanding.’ [An excellent criticism of the view that 
confounds the meaning of a proposition with the verification or proof of 
its truth.]| D. J. Moxley. ‘The Conception of God in the Philosophy 
of Whitehead.’ [A paper the appreciation of which must be left to those 
who think they can understand the esoteric language in which Whitehead 
has chosen to state his later thoughts.] W. Kneale. ‘The Objects of 
Acquaintance.’ {‘ Analysis’ imperatively requires a satisfactory doctrine 
of knowledge by acquaintance. What, then, are the objects of acquaint- 
ance ?—particulars or universals or both? Various views are criticized, 
and the writer’s own view, which is admittedly tentative, is then stated, 
that the objects of acquaintance are the elements of events, and that 
these are not rightly called either particular or universal. The view may 
be compared with that of Duncan-Jones above: both writers refer to 
Ramsey. In the last part of the paper the writer argues that acquaintance 
is never separate from knowledge; he discusses the case of supposal. 
The paper is interesting, but stronger on the critical than the positive side.] 
J. W. Reeves. ‘The Origin and Consequences of the Theory of De- 
scriptions.’ [The object of the paper is to consider whether the theory of 
Descriptions and the Principle of Acquaintance together involve a methodo- 
logical solipsism. An interesting and careful account is given of the de- 
velopment of Russell’s views, so far as relevant to this question. The 
main point brought out is the importance of universals and acquaintance 
with universals if solipsism is to be avoided by Russell’s doctrine.] 
Dorothy M. Emmet. ‘Some Reflections concerning M. Bergson’s ‘ Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion’. [The following quotation will suggest 
the main contention of the paper. Bergson “ wants to secure an ‘ open 
universe ’, instead of an evolutionary process which is the realization or 
appearance in time of preconceived ends or ideals. This, I think, is because 
. . . hestarts his thinking from the experience of growth”’.] C.D. Broad. 
“Is * Goodness” a Name of a Simple Non-natural Quality 7’ [First 
Moore’s doctrine about the logical characteristics of the notion of good is 
analysed in a series of propositions, and then the logical possibilities in 
regard to each of these propositions are analysed in detail. The reader 
will probably feel that the discussion is all very abstract and in the air, 
and that a more direct logical procedure would have been more instructive. 
It is perhaps the habit of abstract logical discussion which leads Broad 
to commit himself to the following extraordinary paradox: “It does 
seem to me conceivable that the relation denoted by ‘ better than’ might 
be more fundamental than the characteristic denoted by ‘good’ ”’.] 
0. S. Franks. * Choice.’ [A good and clearly written paper which analyses 
choice and discusses very fully the difficulties involved in the analysis. 
Some of the difficulties might have been dismissed more briefly, and it is 
needlessly paradoxical to say “There is no such thing as an act of will 
to be discerned in our experience ; it is a philosophical fiction ’’—a state- 
ment which renders all the more open to criticism a previous statement 
that “ Aristotle like other Greek philosophers failed to recognize that 
there was such a thing as will ”’.| 
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ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME XIII., 1934: MopERN 
TENDENCIES IN PuitosopHy. J. W. Scott. Inaugural Address : 
‘Humanity and History.’ [The following quotations indicate the main 
contentions of the paper. “ For idealism, characteristically, there are 
large regions of reality such that, in knowing them, we must consent 
to be participators in them if we are to know them rightly.” “In the 
case of history’? such participation consists in ‘ allowing ourselves to 
speak and think as moral agents in the report we make”’.]  C. E. M. Joad, 
J. Strachey, G. C. Field. Symposium: ‘Liberty and the Modern 
State’. [Joad’s view about liberty may be said to be practically that of 
Mill, but his statement of this view is prefaced by a criticism of the view 
represented by Bosanquet; the value of the criticism is impaired by 
frequent misunderstandings of the view criticized. Strachey’s paper 
is an exposition of Communistic theory. The existing type of State is a 
necessary result of class antagonisms. The governing class is bound to 
repress liberty, and the method used, forcible or otherwise, is immaterial. 
Only in a classless society will liberty be possible—not at first, for the 
Communistic State too must repress liberty in order to establish itself, 
but perhaps eventually. Field first expresses briefly his general agreement 
with Joad (subject to some reservations about Bosanquet) and his strong 
dissent from Strachey on the ground of the one-sidedness of Marxian 
doctrine. In the remainder of the paper he discusses the special case of 
liberty of opinion in a general way and without much regard to the State’s 
concern with the matter.] M. Black, J. T. Wisdom, M. Cornforth. 
Symposium: ‘Is Analysis a Useful Method in Philosophy’? [The first 
two papers deal, not with the question whether analysis is useful, but with 
the preliminary question what analysis is. Black tries to elucidate its 
nature by inventing a highly simplified and quite unreal illustration— 
a procedure which is not perhaps very helpful... Wisdom’s paper is ex- 
cellent in this respect that it explains very clearly (1) the distinction 
between formal and philosophical analysis, (2) the nature of the method 
of philosophical analysis, but he seems not to be able to see any point in 
the questions (suggested by Black) whether the method, when practised 
as a mere philosophical exercise, is really useful, and whether it does not 
involve questionable presuppositions. Cornforth’s paper opens in a rather 
startling way. ‘I have attempted to give the Marxist criticism of analy- 
tical philosophy.” “* The clue to the weakness of the analytic method is 
to be found in the historical réle which it plays as a philosophy of the 
bourgeoisie.” Discounting these absurdities, we may say that the main 
and reiterated contention of the paper is that any real advance in knowledge 
must come from the scientific investigation of what actually takes place, 
and not from a philosophical dissection of ‘ Facts’ into ‘ Elements ’"— 
a contention which is more reasonable.| J. M. Thorburn, A. H. Hannay, 
P. Leon. Symposium: ‘ Artistic Form and the Unconscious’. [The 
title of this symposium is hazy, and the first paper in this respect matches 
the title; it attempts to explain the difference between music and the 
“arts of the visual ”’ by means of ideas derived from Houston Chamberlain 
and Ernest Jones. Hannay submits some of Thorburn’s views to a brief 
critical examination. Leon compliments Thorburn on his lucidity and 
can on occasion be even more hazy, but in the main is critical ; he agrees 
with Hannay in distrusting Jones’s interpretation of the inner meaning 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies.] L.S.Stebbing, L. J. Russell, A. E. Heath. 
Symposium: ‘Communication and Verification’. [The subject of this 
symposium is philosophically important, and the first two papers are very 
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good, but can hardly be summarized adequately in a short space. The 
subject for discussion is stated by Miss Stebbing as follows: “ How is the 
common reference required for communication possible ? I want to con. 
sider answers to this question which have been given by philosophers 
(Carnap and others) who accept the principle of verifiability.”». The problem 
is that the more these philosophers insist both on verifiability in terms 
of the individual’s own experience and on the privacy of individual ex- 
perience, the more difficult it is to see how communication or common 
knowledge is possible. Russell explains very clearly how it has been 
sought to escape the difficulty about private experience by developing 
the principle of verifiability on purely behaviourist lines. His criticism 
is that this more developed view makes ‘science’ relative to some group 
of observers whose reactions happen to be similar. Heath adds some useful 
comments on the matters discussed in the other two papers.] R. I. Aaron, 
C. A. Campbell. Symposium: ‘Is there an Element of Immediacy in 
Knowledge’? [Aaron takes the question to be whether knowledge is 
entirely discursive or in some cases intuitive. He has no doubt that 
there are instances of intuitive knowledge, and would explain the opposed 
view as due to a confusion between knowing and thinking. Discursive 
thinking (or inference) itself involves the direct seeing of the conclusion. 
The remainder of the paper discusses the difficulties that arise when we 
ask whether there is an element of immediacy in our knowledge of the 
external world. Campbell deals only with the first part of Aaron’s paper. 
He points out first that to know that a conclusion follows is not the same 
as to know that it is true, and that the latter knowledge is mediate. Then. 
taking the alleged instances of immediate knowledge, he concedes the case 
of seeing a brown patch, but disputes the immediacy of 7 + 5 = 12. 
Finally he answers at greater length Aaron’s criticisms upon the doctrine 
that the test of truth is coherence.] 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morar. 40° Année, No. 1. January- 
March, 1933. R. Quinton. Les deux péles foyers d'origine, avec intro- 
duction par J. de Gaultier. [In 1896, Quinton deposited with the Académie 
des Sciences a bundle of papers which was opened in 1932 at the request 
of his widow. From this the present document is reprinted. It gives a 
sketch of the author’s curious theory that living beings began to evolve 
independently at the two poles, and that the human race originated in the 
Southern hemisphere. The author’s theory starts from the admitted fact 
that cold-blooded animals preceded warm-blooded animals in the order 
of evolution. He accounts for the latter on the principle that, with the 
gradual cooling down of the earth, it became necessary for living beings 
to maintain within themselves the stable temperature within which the 
first living cells originated. One consequence of this hypothesis is that 
the body temperatures of warm-blooded creatures must give a clue to the 
order of their appearance on earth, the warmer-blooded being the latest 
arrivals. By this test, human beings, though late, are not the latest arrivals. 
Another consequence is that living beings must have begun to evolve 
where the earth first began to cool, viz., at the two poles. The author is 
opposed to Darwinism, as the theory of the transformation of one species 
into others by spontaneous variation and selection of the fittest. For him, 
every form of life is stable : new forms must have evolved at the poles, not 
by transformation of existing types of organisms, but by the cells, in which 
life first appeared on earth, creating fresh organic forms around themselves 
in the effort to maintain, against a changing environment, the same chemical, 
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temperature and other conditions under which they themselves originally 
came into being.—The editor of these Notes introduces them with a brief 
summary of the author’s whole theory of evolution.] A.Errera. Quelques 
remarques sur les mathématiques intuitionnistes. A propos de plusieurs 
notes de M. Heyting. [It is impossible for mathematicians to remain 
indifferent to the dispute between the ‘‘intuitionist”’ and ‘‘ formalist ” 
schools in present-day mathematics, for the intuitionists, with their denial 
of the law of Excluded Middle, claim that all mathematical reasoning 
which employs that law is fundamentally mistaken. The author, therefore, 
embarks on some pretty polemic against the theories of Brouwer and Hey- 
ting, turning chiefly on the sense in which a number may be said to “ exist ” 
for the construction of which a formula has been laid down but which has 
not actually been constructed ; and on the problem whether the question : 
Is a certain number rational or irrational? is to be answered with the 
intuitionists by saying that it is neither, or with the formalists by saying 
that we do not know which it is, but that it must be the one or the other. 
On the whole, he seems to score in this logical tail-twisting.] R. Berthelot. 
L’ Astrobiologie et la pensée de V Asie; Essai sur les origines des sciences et 
des théories morales (suite). [A further instalment of this learned essay on 
Chinese thought, dealing more particularly with agriculture and the order 
of heaven ; with the Imperial cult of heaven ; and with Chinese Astronomy 
and the influences upon it. from Chaldea and Iran.] Th. Ruyssen. Le 
droit des peuples & disposer d’eux-mémes (suite et fin). [Conclusion of this 
excellent paper. Having dealt with antique, medieval, and early modern 
thought on the subject in the first instalment, the author reviews here, 
first, the rationalistic-humanistic theories of the 18th century, which 
accustomed men to think of States, on the analogy of human individuals, 
as ‘‘moral persons’ and to apply to their relations the concepts in use 
for the relations between individual citizens. There is the attempt to 
conceive of humanity, as a whole, as a Great Society composed of individual 
States and Peoples as its members. There is the dream of orderly and 
peaceful relations among all the members of that Society, somehow main- 
tained by common consent and with the authority of all. The influence 
of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Kant, as well as the aspirations of the leaders 
of the French Revolution, who proclaimed the willingness of France to 
abstain from any war of conquest or interference in the internal affairs 
of other peoples, are noted. We pass next, via the “ principle of national- 
ities’, to experiments with options and plebiscites as organs for the selt- 
determination of national minorities. And, thus, we come to the Great 
War and the Peace Treaties, in which, for the first time in the history of 
the world, the attempt was made, however imperfectly, to give effect to 
the self-determination of peoples, and to protect national minorities which 
had to be left under the political domination of other Nation-States. The 
part played by the League of Nations, the elevation of Iraq from a Man- 
dated Territory to membership of the League in its own right, the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the several Soviets in the U.R.S.S., are all 
made to illustrate how an abstract ideal, originally little more than a 
utopia, is gradually being brought within the realm of practical politics. 
“A utopia plays in relation to political and social action the same part 
which an hypothesis plays in science.” The paper concludes with a brief 
discussion of three possible interpretations of the concept of ‘ natural 
right ”.]—Etudes critiques. V. Jankelevitch. Les deux sources de la 
morale et de la religion, daprés Bergson. G.Gurvitch. L’évolution de la 
doctrine de la science chez Fichte, d’aprés M. Gueroult. [Two complimentary 
summaries of these books.] New books, French and Foreign. 
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40° Année, No. 2. April-June, 1933. J. Lequier. Prescience et Liberté, 
avec introduction par L. Dugas. {The fragments of the writings of Jules 
Lequier were posthumously published by his disciple, Renouvier, under 
the title, Recherche dune premiére vérité. Among these fragments was one, 
entitled Prescience, of which Renouvier made no use. This is here published 
with a short introductory note by L. Dugas. It passes briefly in reviev 
the solutions of the problem of Divine omnipotence and_prescience in 
relation to human liberty, attempted by Luther, Wycliffe, Jansen, Pascal, 
Descartes, and finds them all self-contradictory. It then passes on t 
argue that the principle of contradiction cannot be abandoned as has been 
attempted by the * sophist > Hegel, but that, whilst it holds for the order 
of being, it does not hold for the order of the possible. Liberty consists 
in the power to select out of several possibilities one to be made real in the 
order of being by my act. A “ miracle’’, perhaps ; but it is a mistake to 
think that philosophy can explain everything, or that there is nothing 
inexplicable. Liberty in the sense defined is a fact, even if it is a fact 
which philosophy can only accept without being able to explain it.] 
E. Geismar. La personnalitéde Kierkegaard. [A popular lecture on Kierke- 
gaard’s life and writings.| J.Gherea. Le Moietle Monde. [Starts from 
the Berkeleyan position of a self and its ideas. Points out that “ self” 
implies ** not-self ’’, and that there is, prima facie, no basis for this distine- 
tion in the Berkeleyan position, and hence no justification for the concept 
of a “self”. Self and not-self are interpretations and constructions 
introduced into primitive and immediate experience. Hence, proposes 
to assume a “ fictitious being”, viz., an impersonal flow (‘‘ duration ’’) of 
immediate experiences, in order to see what factors and elements such 
experiences contain, and what organisation, if any, they spontaneously 
reveal. Tries to show how a certain group of data will distinguish itself 
from all others and become the nucleus of what, after the introduction of 
the distinction of self and not-self, comes to be called ‘* my ” body as against 
all “other” bodies. Similarly, certain visual, tactual, etc., data come 
invariably together with certain movement sensations, whereas others, 
though similar to the first, do not go together with movement sensations. 
Yet, if the former are, because of their connection with movement, volun- 
tary or the result of will, it is plausible to regard the latter as voluntary, 
too, and thus as evidences of “ other” wills. In the middle of the dis- 
cussion, there is a curious digression on the “ pure self ’’, z.e., the sense of 
personal identity, as distinct from all particular contents of the self.| 
L. Blanchet. La préparation du “Cogito” cartésien dans la philosophi: 
grecque. [It has long been recognised—the present author has himself 
devoted a previous work to this topic—that Descartes has been profoundly 
influenced by his reading of Campanella, and, above all, of St. Augustine. 
The present paper, with great learning, traces the affiliations of Descartes’ 
thought back beyond Augustine to their roots in the Aristotelian concept 
of thought thinking itself, and the Plotinian doctrine that, in thought 
thinking itself, thinking and _ being, subject and object, are one. The 
author reviews in detail, and compares with the implications of the Des- 
cartian Cogito, the metaphysical and epistemological applications made of 
these concepts by Aristotle and Plotinus. He concludes by showing in a 
very interesting way that the reason why Descartes never attempted to 
develop the implications of his Cogito in the direction of Kantian and Hegelian 
idealism, is precisely this that he never emancipated himself from the realism 
of Greek thought which came to him through Campanella and Augustine 
from Plotinus and Aristotle. The ‘father ” of modern philosophy is also 
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the last child of ancient Greek thought.] G. Aillet. Le Droit social, 
daprés M. Gurvitch. [A careful summary of this book, followed by some 
keen critical observations. |}—New books, French and Foreign. Periodicals. 

40° Année, No. 3. July-September, 1933. L. De Broglie.  Relativité 
et Quanta. [A compact, but clear, survey of the relations in present day 
Physics between the Relativity and the Quantum theories. Each has de- 
veloped independently of the other: *‘ the Relativity theory is the crowning 
achievement of the old macroscopic Physics, whereas the Quantum theory 
has its origin in the study of the world of atoms and corpuscles.” To a 
large extent, at present, they are irreconcilable with each other, and no 
really satisfactory adjustment has so far been suggested. There are, indeed, 
points of contact. One of these was pointed out by Einstein himself, as 
far back as 1905, when it was seen that certain photo-electric phenomena 
implied a “ granular” structure of luminous energy. Taking ¢ as the 
velocity of light, and assuming that light of the frequency v is divided into 
grains of energy (quanta, photons) of the value hr, then relativity dyna- 





: : hv 
mics attributes to the movement of each of these quanta the value —. 
7 


Another point of contact was effected by the theories of Sommerfeld and 
Bohr, though the difficulties peculiar to their theories were not removed 
until the work of Dirac. But Dirac’s attempted reconciliation of the 
Relativity and Quantum theories suffers from serious difficulties of its 
own. Thus, e.g., he has to credit the electron with the possibility of move- 
ments of negative energy when it is very doubtful whether such movements 
of negative energy exist in fact; and, again, whilst the symbols defined 
by Dirac’s equations can be physically interpreted consistently with the 
modern view that physical laws are statements of probabilities, yet such 
an interpretation breaks the symmetry of the Relativity theory, by com- 
pelling a special treatment of the time-variable, apart from the space- 
variables. ‘So long as we look upon Dirac’s theory as an analytic form 
devoid of physical meaning, it can be considered as being in harmony with 
the Relativity theory ; but as soon as we want to draw from it experiment- 
ally verifiable conclusions, we have to use wave-functions for defining 
the possible values of observable magnitudes and their respective pro- 
babilities ; and this cannot be done without introducing time as having 
an irreversible sense or direction. . . . Otherwise expressed, Relativity is 
for Quantum Physics nothing but a limit which holds in the domain of 
the macroscopic, i.e., in so far as the quantum of action can be considered 
negligible. At bottom, this is a consequence of the impossibility, intro- 
duced by the Quantum theory, of separating the configuration of a system 
from its dynamics”*. (Cf. here the Heisenberg principle.)]. A. Rivaud. 
La nature des Modes selon Spinoza. {The problem of the derivation of the 
Modes from the single, eternal substance is the ** central problem of Spino- 
zism’’. How can the Substance be one and the Modes many; or the 
Substance eternal and the Modes subject to a beginning and end in time ; 
or the Substance infinite and the Modes finite ? Above all, how can their 
relation, whatever it may be, be said to be ‘ deduced” from the essence 
of the Substance with logical necessity ? In the Substance, existence 
and essence necessarily coincide: the essence implies existence. The 
Modes, finite or infinite, lack this necessary existence by definition. ‘* How, 
then, can the finite come into being at all ?’’ How is the existence of the 
finite, or the manifestation of the Infinite in the finite, made intelligible 
by Spinoza? The author examines this problem carefully and exhaus- 
tively from every angle suggested by the text of the Ethics and by Spinoza’s 
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other writings, especially his Letters. His ultimate conclusion is that the 
theory, as it stands, is not intelligible ; that Spinoza has tried to express 
in words an intuition which really transcends the power of words to render, 
In that respect, it shares “‘ the common fate of all great systems and all 
religions ”’.] R. W. Sellars. L’Hypothése de V Emergence. [A somewhat 
discursive article which does not add anything new to what the author 
has said in other books and articles. It is just a summary in French of 
the main points of his Evolutionary Realism. He allies himself emphati- 
cally with modern Realism and Naturalism, and declares Nature to be 
the true object of metaphysics. At the same time, he rejects the old- 
fashioned type of materialism or mechanism, and pleads for the recognition 
of qualitatively distinct levels, or niveaux, in Nature, resulting from the 
“emergence ” of qualitatively new orders of phenomena, given the develop- 
ment of their appropriate conditions. He claims that his view combines 
experimental determinism with the recognition of novelty as an intrinsic 
feature of the world.] J.Gherea. Le Moi et le Monde (suite et fin). 
[Conclusion of the article begun in the previous issue. As before, the article 
is written in disjointed sections through which it is hard to trace any 
connected thread of argument. There is a great deal more about the 
“pure self” (le moi pur), which in the first instalment seemed to be a 
digression, but which is now presented as one of the constructions erected 
on the basis of immediate experience. In fact, the author distinguishes 
four selves, viz., le moi de droit, which is the impersonal immediate experience 
as a whole ; le moi de fait, which is an individual consciousness (an individual 
* duration ”’ of immediate experiences) distinguished from other individual 
consciousnesses ; le moi substantiel, which is the permanent, self-identical 
support of each duration of changing experiences ; and le moi pur, which 
is, in turn, the basis of the substantial self. There are, also, discussions 
of the “ construction ” called an “‘ object’ and, in general, the ‘‘ external 
world’, and of the identity of an object for several consciousnesses ; 
also of the construction of a single one-dimensional time-scheme, when 
really time consists of just the numberless durations, running independently 
alongside each other, of the individual streams of consciousness. Similarly, 
there is a construction of space. Throughout, there is a note which re- 
minds one of the argument of F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, 
which, however, is not quoted ; e.g., “‘as soon as we leave behind us the 
harmonious and assured universe of impersonal consciousness (immediate 
experience), contradictory constructions become necessary’. Towards 
the end, there is a section in which the author compares his treatment of 
the problem with that by Meyerson in Jdentité et Realité.| P. 
Masson-Oursel. 1’ Inde n’a-i-elle connu qu'un mysticisme “ incomplet” ? 
[A reply by this distinguished expert on Oriental thought to a statement 
by Bergson, in his Les deux sources de la Morale et de la Religion, to the 
effect that Indian mysticism is incomplete in comparison with Christian 
mysticism, in so far as the Jatter is a mysticism of “‘ action, creation, love ”, 
whereas Buddhist mysticism stops half-way, “ detaching itself from human 
life, but without making contact with the Divine life.” The author main- 
tains that, apart from Bergson, no thinkers have asserted the existence of 
the élan vital more emphatically than the Indian mystics, but they have 
held that the spirit must realise itself by running counter to that élan. 
For Indian thought, the élan vital is, indeed, the creator, but it also enslaves 
all who do not succeed in either suspending it, or turning it back upon 
itself, or sublimating it.|—Etudes Critiques. Thomas Greenwood. 
L’Avenir de la logique russellienne. [Attempts to determine the position 
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and prospects of Russell’s Logic in relation to present-day tendencies in 
mathematics and logistic. Shows why neither the Formalists nor the 
Intuitionists are in all respects satisfied with Russell’s Logic, and discusses 
some of the most debatable doctrines of the latter, such as the principle 
of reducibility, and the failure to distinguish adequately betweena “‘simple”’ 
and a “ mathematical ” general proposition. Comes to the conclusion that 
“ Logic and Mathematics are sciences which differ from each other by the 
difference of their objects . . . the efforts of logisticians to prove that 
Logic and Mathematics are identical are doomed to certain failure ’’.] 
E. Duprat. Une Philosophie de la Conscience. Le Devoir, d’aprés M. 
René Le Senne. [A critical review.] New books, French and Foreign. 
Periodicals. Obituary: Charles Andler. 

40¢ Année, No. 4. October-December, 1933. M. Blondel.  Jntro- 
duction a U étude de la pensée : Déblaiement et sondages. [This article is the 
introduction to a two-volume work, shortly to be published, under the 
title of La Pensée, the first volume dealing with La genése de la pensée et 
les paliers de son ascension spontanée ; the second with Le concours de la 
spontanéité et de la liberté dans le développement de la vie intellectuelle. The 
author claims that, hitherto, the problem of thought, as such, has either 
been neglected and ignored altogether by philosophers, or, when it has been 
attempted, some one-sided aspect of thought has been singled out and offered 
as being the whole of its nature. Or, again, certain conflicts, contradictions, 
antinomies which have appeared in the work of thought, have been fixed 
and, as it were, immobilised in abstract concepts, and the result has been 
substituted for the living thought itself. He asserts that it is possible 
for thought to think itself, for intelligence to become intelligible to itself, 
for a theory of the nature of thought to be achieved which shall explain 
thought from its origin through its methods of development to its final 
achievement—a theory which shall be at once “genetic and integral”’. 
Our task is ‘* to follow the life of thought in its real development, its organic 
growth; and then the oppositions which remained insuperable in the 
domain of conceptual constructions, will appear as the vital rhythm of 
our mental existence, not only on the biological plane, but even more 
and more perfectly on the spiritual plane’. There is a common nature, 
or principle, in all the diverse manifestations, and all the aspects, of 
thought ; if we can grasp this “effective truth of our living thought ”’, 
all the various and often seemingly contradictory aspects of it will become 
harmonious and _ intelligible.] J. Nogué. La détermination du fait 
primitif (premier article). [The true line of development from Descartes 
runs through Malebranche, Maine de Biran and Bergson: at least, it is 
in this context that the author defines and treats his problem of the “* deter- 
mination of primitive fact’’. With Maine de Biran, he distinguishes in 
philosophy between the “ original evidence’’, or “initial affirmation ”’, 
and the ‘ primitive fact”. H.g., for Descartes, the original evidence is 
the Cogito ergo sum, which is a complex including the ego, thought, and 
existence beyond thought. The primitive fact thus has to be determined 
by analysis within the original evidence. As Malebranche saw, the reflec- 
tive analysis which distinguishes within the original evidence the ego- 
factor, points us back to the “act which constitutes the ego” as a primitive 
fact. And this primitive fact, as Maine de Biran saw, is not merely posited 
by analysis, but must be the object of an actual concrete experience, an 
experience which de Biran identified as effort met by resistance. The pro- 
blem is to explain how, from this primitive fact, we get to an external world 
ordered in time and space. This problem de Biran clearly perceived, but 
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his attempt at solving it turns out to be inadequate. Here Bergson helps 
us forward with his concept of “ effort” as élan, which is the victory of the 
self over the inertia of the body, and which “ contains within itself indivisibly 
time and space’. But, Bergson, too, went astray when he identified the 
distinction between present and past with the distinction between sensori- 
motor experience and images. It is not true that all images are charac- 
terised for us as referring to the past : many images have no time reference 
at all; others refer to the future. Again, the very experience of the élan 
already contains the distinction of past and present, prior to any distinc- 
tion of image from sensori-motor experience. The temporal and spatial 
order of sense-data reflects, and points back to, the acts of the élan which 
constitute, and bring into being, these orders. Maine de Biran was right 
in demanding that these acts should be studied and defined.] R. 
Berthelot. 1’ Astrobiologie et la pensée de V Asie: Essai sur les origines 
des sciences et des théories morales (suite). {A further instalment of this 
article, dealing with the connections between Chinese Astrobiology and 
Chinese systems of morals, viz., 1. the Tao-ist school, with its doctrine of 
the impersonal life of Nature ; 2. the school of Confucius, and its theory 
of the transition from Astrobiology to Ethics; 3. the school of Mei-ti, 
and its teaching on Astronomy and Universal Love.| U.Cassina. L’wuvre 
philosophique de G. Peano. [A short résumé of Peano’s contributions to 
the development of mathematical Logic. Incidentally, there is an im- 
pressive list of distinguished mathematicians in whose works Peano dis- 
covered errors, and also a long list of concepts and theorems of which Peano 
was the real author, but the credit for which, indifferent to personal 
fame and claims of “ priority ”, he allowed to go to others. The article 
concludes with a bare allusion to Peano’s interest in the creation of an 
international language, viz., Interlingua, or Latin without inflexions.|— 
Variétés. H. Gouhier. Les premiers rapports de Saint-Simon et d@ Auguste 
Comte. [Discusses the question whether Comte owes the famous principle, 
Tout est relatif, voila le seul principe absolu, to his association with Saint- 
Simon whose secretary he became in August, 1817. The problem arises 
from the fact that, when Comte, in 1854, reviewed his life-work and claimed 
that his developed Positivism was but the elaboration of principles which 
he had conceived in his youth, he reckoned his relevant writings from an 
article published in 1819, and discarded, as valueless juvenilia, all that had 
appeared from his pen before that date. Yet, the principle above quoted 
appears in 1817 in an issue of L’Industrie, published under the name of 
Saint-Simon. The author, after examining in great detail the available 
evidence, comes to the conclusion that Comte may very well have hit upon 
that principle independently, and prior to his having come into contact 
with Saint-Simon; and, again, he points out that, even if Saint-Simon 
was the causa occasionalis of Comte’s formulation of the principle, it was 
Saint-Simon in that period of his life in which he stood himself under the 
influence of Augustin Thierry, so that it would be better to speak of an 
influence on Comte of ‘‘ Saint-Simon and his school ’’.|—Etudes Critiques. 
Ch. Blondel. La psychologie des sentiments de M. Pierre Janet. [A 
critical review of the second volume of Pierre Janet’s De L’ Angoisse a 
L’Extase, sub-titled Les Sentiments Fondamentaux.| Table of Authors. 
Table of Articles. Table of Supplements (7.e., of book reviews). New 
Books, French and Foreign. Periodicals. Obituary: Henri Bremond. 
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(7th). [With all its charm Bergson’s Deux Sources remains disappointing. 
Bergson still confounds dynamisme and mobilité or devenir, and is unable 
to conceive of an actus purus, a perfect evépyeca, and this leaves an impassable 
gulf between the élan vital and the God of Christianity. With all his 
devotion to empiricism, he cannot successfully identify the real with the 
actually perceived, but only with the perceptible, though a consistent 
Bergsonian has no means of saying what is or is not perceptible, unless he 
introduces into his empiricism metaphysical presuppositions which may 
have unexpected consequences. Bergson’s own great defect arises from 
his narrowly practical conception of intelligence, shown in his tendency 
to identify speculative intelligence with reverie. A more searching appeal 
to “intuition” would reveal intelligence as a “tendency of the mind 
towards truth, and towards nothing but truth”’, and thus justify the 
Thomist conception of an absolute perfection, an actus purus, which is 
first at once in the order of being and in that of thought, along with its conse- 
quences, the doctrines of the analogy of being, the distinction, in finite 
things, between essence and existence, and that between substantial form 
and indeterminate matter.] A. Forest. La méthode idéaliste. |The 
common character of all the French ‘idealist’ philosophies is that they 
find the principle of all reality in the life of the mind, which is not a given 
thing, but an activity of giving. The problem then is to find the way 
back to the world of “nature”. How does mind constitute nature, 
and how may we re-live the process? One type of theory (Ravaisson, 
Boutroux, Bergson) appeals primarily to the practical reason, the will, 
the “heart,” in the seventeenth century sense of the word; a second 
(Lachelier, Lagneau, Hamelin) is inspired more directly by the thought 
of Kant’s first Critique, and may be called dialectical: its aim is to ‘ find 
in reflection on the critical idea’ itself the means of justifying idealism. 
There is a Kantian inspiration in all these doctrines but there is also some- 
thing else, as is shown by the way in which they replace the notion of 
formal obligation by that of the attraction to the good. This thought, 
which comes down through Pascal and Malebranche, goes back to St. 
Augustine and his definition of caritas as concupiscentia sancta.| A. 
Mansion. Notes sur les traductions arabo-latines de la Physique @ Aristote 
dans les traditions manuscrites. D. E. Sharp. Thomas of Sutton, O.P. 
(Concl.). [Deals, with lengthy quotations, with some of the features of the 
natural theology of Thomas’s Quodlibets, particularly with his dissent from 
Henry of Ghent, who had ascribed potentiae passivae to God and denied 
the existence of scientia practica in Him; and with his agreement with St. 
Thomas Aquinas in holding that an eternal creation involves no contra- 
diction.] F. van Steenberghen. Les exercices pratiques des séminaires 
scientifiques. L. de Raeymaeker, Travaux récents de psychologie. 
R. Kremer, Bulletin d’épistémologie. Comptes rendus, Chronique, ete. 


ERKENNTNIS. Band 4, Heft 2 (zugleich Annalen der Philosophie, 
Band xii, Heft 2), July 10, 1934. M. Schlick. Ueber das Fundament 
der Erkenninis. [The only point at which knowledge indubitably attains 
to material truth is in judgments like ‘“‘ Here is blue”, where the de- 
monstrative has its unique, non-generalisable sense ; for in such judgments, 
which are the only synthetic judgments that have no hypothetical character, 
the process of knowing and the process of verification coincide.] K. 
Ajdukiewicz. Sprache und Sinn. [Essay towards a definition of meaning 
in so far as this is operative in a system of unambiguous words or other 
symbols.] A. Penttila and U. Saarnio. LHinige grundlegende Tatsachen 
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der Worttheorie nebst Bemerkungen iiber die sogenannten unvollstindigen 
, concluding an article 
in the last number.] T. Vogel. Bemerkungen zur Aussagentheorie des 
radikalen Physikalismus. [Wittgenstein’s reference of elementary judg. 
ments to a “ state of affairs ’’ (Sachverhalt), does not, as the Wiener Kreis 


“6 ’ 


Symbole. [A logistic definition of “language ’ 


seems to suppose, necessarily involve two orders of ‘being, for such judg- 
ments can themselves be regarded as physical forms among other physical 
forms whose structure they reflect. But the reference to a Sachverhalt 
is unavoidable: Neurath’s statement that elementary judgments can only 
be compared with other elementary judgments is too simple an assertion 
of physical monism. | 

Heft 3, August 30, 1934. P. Jensen. Kausalitdt, Biologie und Psy. 
chologie. [The meaning of determinedness (distinguished from functional 
dependence) and the arguments against determinism from the side of the 
quantum theory, biology and psychology, are discussed at length (50 pp.). 
The conception of science as one science (EKinheitswissenschaft) involves 
universal determination.| P. Jordan. Quantenphysikalische Bemerkungen 
zur Biologie und Psychologie. [What is the bearing of the new indeter- 
ministic physics on biology and psychology, which cannot any longer appeal 
to physics for a mechanistic basis? (1) Cell-phenomena should be con- 
ceived like atomic phenomena, i.e., microscopically and_ statistically. 
(2) Mendelism is more intelligible in the light of the new physical analogy 
with atomic variability. (3) The principle of indeterminacy provides a 
parallel and a type of explanation for the impossibility of exhaustively 
observing without consequential alteration the nature of living cells, of 
consciousness, and of the unconscious in the psycho-analytic sense. (4) 
The difference between the subjective and the objective may be interpreted 
positivistically by the category of degree which rules the newer physics.] 
Reviews. 
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IX.—NOTES. 
THE PRAGUE CONGRESS. 


Tue Eighth International Congress of Philosophy, 2nd-7th September, 
1934, must be declared to have been a success. For it was held in the 
grand and beautiful old city of Prague and had over seven hundred parti- 
cipants. The weather was fair, and the Czechoslovak authorities did all 
they could to make it a success. The Philosopher-King himself, indeed, 
the venerable President Masaryk, was excused by his age (eighty-four) and 
the state of his health from giving us his personal blessing ; but his daughter 
gave us a reception in the castle, and his Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Benes, entertained us in the Foreign Office, formerly the palace of Count 
Czernin. The opening meeting, devoted to a public welcome in the 
arliament House of the Czechoslovak Republic, was a little tedious, 
because so many delegates could not resist the temptation of venting 
platitudes about philosophy at quite unnecessary length. Under these 
circumstances I will mention, not the long list of countries who talked, but 
only the few who, though represented, preserved a golden silence. They 
were Great Britain, Poland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
After that, the morning sittings were devoted to general topics, the Crisis 
of Democracy (which prompted M. Benes to remark sagely that it was a 
crisis rather of the democrats !), the Mission of Philosophy, the Relation of 
Philosophy to Science and to Theology, etc. They produced the usual amount 
of gas, but no explosion, although there was some sparring between the 
French and the Italians (among whom Croce was conspicuous by his 
absence, due, it was rumoured, to his not having been allowed a passport !). 
The afternoons were assigned to the Sections, and were supposed to last 
from four to six or six-thirty. But as the Chairmen of the Congress did 
not observe its excellent rules, which limited papers to fifteen and discussion- 
speeches to five minutes, this time-table soon went to pieces, and the 
present writer more than once had to go without his dinner, because his 
Section did not end before he had to go to another meeting at eight. The 
essential unruliness of the philosophic temperament was displayed by 
readers who went on for fifty minutes and speakers who persisted for twenty, 
while those who had the misfortune to be placed late on the programme 
sometimes obtained no hearing at all. Such was the fate of Professor Laird 
of Aberdeen, who after that very naturally declined to return thanks on 
behalf of Great Britain at the closing meeting. However, Father Leslie 
Walker, S.J., of Campion Hall, Oxford, very competently stepped into the 
breach and made a graceful speech. 

It is evident that only the sternest and most fearless disciplinarians 
should be appointed chairmen on such occasions, and that they should be 
adequately equipped with powerful alarm-clocks, or even bombs or maroons : 
then they would no doubt annoy some of the speakers, but the audience 
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(usually the greater number) would be profoundly grateful. Or else 
chairmen should show some of the resourcefulness and wit of Professor 
Claparéde, of Geneva, who was present, and who at Bologna, in 1911, once 
had to cope with thirty-two speakers clamouring to be heard in two hours, 
The first two took ten minutes each, and so had produced a vociferous 
demand that the time ci the speakers should be limited. But Professor 
Claparéde got up and said, ‘‘ No, I will not limit the time of the speakers, 
But I will do something better: I will time them, and then I will give a 
prize for the shortest speech!” This inducement worked marvels; the 
thirty remaining speakers managed to express themselves in one hour and 
forty minutes, and the presentation of the prize next day, in the shape of 
an easter egg with chocolates, was the most applauded incident of the 
whole Congress. 

There were a good many Americans present, though few British. Chicago 
was represented by Professors T. V. Smith and C. W. Morris, who read an 
excellent paper in the Logic Section, and Columbia by Professor W. P. 
Montague, who suggested an ingenious method of curbing or curing 
political dissent, such as Communism, by segregating the dissenters into 
small communities in which they would have to live with each other. 
California was represented by the Editor of The Personalist, Professor 
R. 'T. Flewelling, and the present writer, who asked ‘“‘ How is ‘ Exactness’ 
Possible ?”’ This question, being unanswerable, worried the logisticians, 
who were present in great force, considerably. Nevertheless, the adherents 
of “logical positivism”, an attractive combination of pragmatism and 
logistics, which seemed abundantly endowed with ‘hybrid vigour,” 
dominated Section A. To the writer they seemed a great advance on 
the other sorts of Formal Logicians, the old Aristotelians, the specula- 
tive idealists, and the pure logisticians, even though they have not yet 
apparently found a way of avoiding the pitfalls presented by the occurrence 
of ambiguity and nonsense. Still, Professor Reichenbach, now of Istanbul, 
in reply to the writer, admitted, publicly, that the notions of absolute 
truth and falsity had become otiose, and Professor Carnap, now of 
Prague, privately, that there was no finality about any logical ‘‘ analysis ”. 

The papers were all printed in advance, either in French, German, 
English, or Italian, and remarks made in discussion will also be printed, 
provided they are limited to fifty words. It is to be hoped that this rule 
will be enforced ; for the condensation of a philosophic point into fifty 
words takes some doing, and should lead to a fine crop of epigrams! The 
next Congress, in spite of an eloquent appeal for Groningen, is to be in 
Paris, in 1937, under the egis of M. Bergson, 

I. C. 8. SCHILLER. 
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